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VOL.  IV.  SEPTEUfl^R^lSaer  NO.  IX. 

.^N  ESSAY  UPON  THE  DIVINITY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

The  Reformed  Church  has  always  laid  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  the  Scriptures  at  the  foundation  of  her 
principles,  and  has  made  the  explicit  declaration 
of  this  a  prominent  part  of  her  testimony.  We 
have,  therefore,  thought  a  few  remarks  upon  this 
subject  would  not  be  unsuitable  matter  to  enter¬ 
tain  our  readers. 

The  Scriptures  are  either  of  divine  inspiration, 
and  consequently  the  supreme  standard  of  our 
faith  and  practice,  or  they  are  an  imposition  and 
forgery.  If  it  be  said  they  are  a  forgery,  what 
was  the  genuine  original  ? 

The  heathen  oracles,  the  sybilline  books,  the 
Alcoran,  and  Apocrypha  are  all  evidently  imita¬ 
tions  of  them.  The  Greeks  stand  foremost  among 
the  heathen  for  science  and  literature  ;  and  yet 
the  father  of  Grecian  history,  Herodotus,  was  a 
thousand  years  later  than  Moses.  The  Greeks 
themselves,  confess  that  they  received  th.eir  alpha¬ 
bet,  the  first  elements  of  literature,  from  the  Phe- 
nicians.  Porphyry,  who  bent  all  the  powers  of 
his  great  genius,  and  various  learning,  against  the 
Bible  and  the  Christian  religion ;  yet  even  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  Moses  and  the  prophets  who 
immediately  succeeded  him,  flourished  nearly  a 
thousand  years  before  any  of  the  Greek  philoso¬ 
phers.  From  these  writings,  it  will  be  easily  per¬ 
ceived  all  the  wisdom  of  later  w’riters,  and  all  true 
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excellency  of  laws,  were  originally  derived  from 
the  legislator  of  the  Jews.  These  writings,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  be  a  forgery,  there  was  nothing  of  the 
hind  before  them,  after  which  to  copy. 

Is  it  said  they  are  an  imposition  of  designing 
men  ?  It  will  be  natural  to  ask  on  lliis  hypothe¬ 
sis,  who  had  the  ingenuity  to  invent  them  ?  Such 
variety  of  style,  such  scries  of  successive  facts, 
combined  with  an  astonishing  concord  of  doc¬ 
trine,  and  harmony  of  sentiments,  certainly  con¬ 
duct  us  to  the  conclusion,  tliat  they  w’crc  written 
by  different  men,  in  diftcrent  ages,  and  yet  guided 
by  one  Spirit. 

But  again ;  who  was  interested  in  the  imposi¬ 
tion  ? 

That  princes  and  priests  have  invented  many 
things  for  the  subjugation  of  men,  all  will  admit, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  society  and 
of  men. 

But,  surely  if  priests  and  princes  invented  the 
Bible,  to  help  themselves  forward  with  tlicir 
schemes  of  tyranny  and  usurpation,  they  commit¬ 
ted  a  blunder  even  greater  than  usual.  However, 
to  be  serious  in  examining  this  liypolhesis,  a  little 
reflection  will  shew,  that  before  they  could  impose 
such  a  book  on  the  world,  they  must  .already  have 
Jiad  great  influence.  ’’Could  they  do  so  now  'I 
Did  they  fail  then  in  this  project  ?  How%  on  this 
supposition,  did.  the  fraud  lie -concealed  ?  But  a 
greater  difficulty  than  this  will  occur  to  the  can¬ 
did  inquirer  on  this  hypothesis-;  how  could  men, 
who  were  such  arrant  impostors,  denounce  impo* 
sition  ?  and  how  does  it  come  that  impostors, 
both  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  stamp,  do 
so  mortally  fear  and  hate  the  Scriptures  ?  How 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  more  conformed  any 
community  are  to  the  Scriptures  in  their  constitu¬ 
tion  and  laws,  the  more  liberty  they  enjoy?  The 
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Protestant  Reformation  recalled  men  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  produced  thereby  the  happiest  eft’ects 
on  men’s  secular  and  civil  state,  as  well  as  on 
their  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  condition.  Why 
has  the  government  of  Great  Britain  so  far  excel¬ 
led  the  other  governments  of  Europe  ?  How  has 
our  own  go\ernment  become  the  wonder  of  the 
world  ?  The  prevalence  of  scriptural  principles. 
It  is  very  evuicnt  that  the  same  God  who  is  the 
author  of  society,  is  the  author  of  the  Bible ;  for, 
fhc  iirstitutions  of  the  latter  tend  so  powerfully  to 
ifn])rove  the  condition  of  the  former.  The  laws 
of  Lycurgu-*,  suited  Sparta — of  Soion,  Athens—^ 
of  Manco-Capack,  Peru — of  Confucius,  China ; — 
hut  when  was  there  ever  a  code,  ever  a  book,  that 
in  its  principle,  when  rightly  understood,  was  ad¬ 
apted  to  every  place,  and  to  every  time  and  age  ? 
It  is  true  the  misapplication  of  the  Scriptures, 
iias  had  a  baneful  elfect  upon  society.  Have  con- 
(juerors  justified  their  rapacity  or  conquest  from 
(he  example  of  Joshua  ?  They  should  evidently 
have  first  sliewn  similar  circumstances  and  a  sim¬ 
ilar  commission.  Have  tyrants  and  priests  justi¬ 
fied  from  the  penal  code  of*  the  Bible,  their  hor¬ 
rid  inquisitorial  measures,  and  persecuting  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  nonconformists  ?  They  shouUl 
'first  have  shewn  that  they  have  an  equal  right  to 
o.-’tahlis.h  tlieir  religion  as  the  author  and  object 
of  worshi])  his.  Do  slave-holders  justify  their 
practice  in  relation  to  their  unhappy  vassals  from 
the  grant  given  to  the  Israelites  of  the  service  of 
tliose.who  had  forfeited  their  liberty.  They  should 
evidently  first  shew  that  those  have  done  so,  on 
whose  necks  they  impose  the  yoke,  and  that  they 
arc  authorised  to  exact  the  forfeiture  and  inflict 
t!»o  penalty.  Still  it  is  urged  against  the  adoption 
nf  the  Bible  as  the  sur>rcme  standard.  Who  is  to 
be  the  iudge  ?  To  which  we  answer,  every  man 
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-  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  the  Bible  teaches  hin^ 
self  in  his  private  capacity,  and  no  (man  may  in¬ 
terfere  with  his  private  opinions  and  private  con¬ 
duct.  God  has  left  the  conscience  of  man  free 
I  from  the  dictates  and  commandments  of  a  fellow 

X'.reature.  I  have  no  right  to  prescribe  to  you  nor 
you  to  me.  What  opinions  we  hold,  what  princi¬ 
ples  we  practice,  in  our  private  capacities,  God 
only  has  a  right  to  cognosce  Is  it  asked.  Who 
shall  be  judge  of  what  the  Bible  teaches  for  socie¬ 
ty  ?  We  answer,  society  should  judge,  by  suitable 
representatives  chosen  for  that  purpose.  Let  the 
fundamental  principle  be  once  established,  that 
the  Bible  is  divinely  inspired,  and  of  supreme  au- 
iliority,  then  Christians  can,  in  consistency  with 
their  allegiance  to  Christ,  and  with  a  prospect  of 
doing  good,  sit  in  the  councils  of  nations,  swear 
fothe  constitutions  of  the  land.  In  that  case  there 
would  be  a  foundation ;  now  when  that  is  des- 
i  troyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do  ?  Surely  there 

j  is  some  medium  between  tyranny  and  anarchy ; 

betw^een  superstition  and  Atheism.  The  Bible 
points  out  that  medium.  Why  do  not  Christians, 
in  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God’s  laws,  and  in  charity 
for  the  good  of  men,  plead  for  the  Bible  Constitu¬ 
tions,  plead  not  only  for  ai  nominal  and  profler- 
red  reception  of  them,  but  for  a  practical  and  real 
adoption  of  them  by  all  ranks  of  men,  as  the  rule 
of  every  association,  and  of  every  social  as  well 
as  individual  transaction. 

By  what  rule  will  society  be  regulated  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  establishment  of  millenial  order  t 
Hear  we  not  all  Christian.s,  all  Bible  Societies, 
with  one  acclaim  say — By  Scripture.  Let  all  then 
strive  to  reform  every  abuse  of  these  sacred  ora¬ 
cles,  whether  these  are  found  in  themselves  indi¬ 
vidually,  or  in  the  association  of  which  they  arc 
members.  This  will  mightily  tend  to  promote 
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anion.  As  societies  approximate  to  an  eternal 
standard  of  truth,  rectitude  and  union,  they  will 
become  united,  and  assume  a  character  of  order 
and  beauty,  which  will  be  attractive,  and  tend,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  to  leaven  and  assimilate  the 
whole.  The  Bible  then,  is  the  great  fountain  of 
living  water  for  society,  the  great  platform  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  society  must  be  shaped.  It  is  the 
grand  charter  of  human  rights ;  the  supreme  rule 
of  man’s  duty  in  every  relation  in  life;  the  m- 
pregnable  fortress  of  safety  in  danger,  and  con¬ 
stitutes,  in  fact,  the  great  system  of  principles, 
according  to  which  the  homage  and  worship  that 
the  creature  owes  the  Creator,  should  be  reglat- 
ed.  Verily,  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction;  and  for  instruction  in  righteousn  s, 
that  the-man  of  God  may  be  perfect',.thoroug  ’y 
furnished  to  all'good  works.  The  law  is  holy,  and 
the  commandment  holy  and  just  and*  good.  M. 

- »■  ,  ■  ,  — ,  p  lijl  y  ■  ■»»—  ' 
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SHORT  REVIEWS' 

S-efli^ctions  on  the  proposed  plan  for  establishing  a  College  in 
Philadelphia,  in  which  English  Literature,  the  Sciences,  and 
the  Liberal  Arts  shall  be  taught^  &c.  By  Mattliew  Carey, 
Philadelphia,  1826,  pp.  22,  octavo; 

The  object  of  the  pamphlet  is,  to  prove  that 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  should  not  form, 
a  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  our  colleges. 
It  is  well  that  this  subject  should  be  discussed- 
However  plausibly  MrT  C.  writes,  we  are  persuad¬ 
ed  that  he  does  not.  offer  one  respectable  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  his  scheme.  That  a  very  im¬ 
portant  reform  is  needed  in  our  collegiate  course 
instruction,  we  believe.  But  our  scheme  is  to 
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enlarge,  not  contract  the  circle  of  study. 
would  commence  the  course  in  the  study  of  lan¬ 
guage,  with  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  Greek  Testanie  it.  There  is  undoubtedly 
something  preposterous  in  imbuing,  by  years  of 
hard  study,  the  minds  of  those  youth,  who  as  liter¬ 
ary  men,  are  to  govern  society,  and  give  to  social 
institutions  and  public  sentiment,  a  tone  with  the  my¬ 
thology  and  the  immorality  of  heathen  Greek  and 
Latin  writers.  Their  style,  indeed,  is  polished 
with  exquisite  taste,  and  they  furnish  fine  models 
of  composition.  But  so  does  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
The  facts  stated,  the  laws  recorded,  (he  truths  re¬ 
vealed,  and  the  science  taught  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  merely  in  a 
literary  point  of  view.  The  style,  too  is  more  va-. 
rious,  and  incomparably  more  beautiful,  than  the 
finest  models  of  heathen  antiquity.  It  ought  to 
be  recollected,  too,what  even  deists  cannot  deny, 
that  no  one  book  in  the  world,  has  had  so  exten¬ 
sive  an  influence  on  the  human  family,  as  the  Bi¬ 
ble  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

We  ought  deeply  and  seriously  to  reflect  on  the 
absurdity  of  employing  the  first  years  of  those 
children  that  are  to  become  the  nvinisters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  in  the  study  of  the  Pagan  idolatry  and  fable, 
while  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  only  arc  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  those 
languages  in  which  it  was  indicted  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  As  much  as  men’s  immortal  welfare  ex¬ 
ceeds  in  importance  their  temporal  comfort,  so 
much  does  the  study  of  the  Bible  exceed  that  of 
every  book  in  the  world. 

All  this  may  be  safely  added  to  our  present 
course.  Our  youth  graduate  in  the  colleges,  very 
often,  perhaps  we  might  say  commonly,  before 
they  are  twenty  years  of  age,  which  is  three  or, 
four  years  too  young.  This  tim^  would  be  suffi- 
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oieiit  tor  the  learning  of  the  whole  Hebrew  Biblc< 
Greek  Testament,  and  several  modern  languages- 
Instead  of  the  poems  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
we  would  have  much  more  time  employed  in  the 
reading  of  their  historians.  We  w'ould  also  intro¬ 
duce  Jonson’sor  Buchannan's  elegant  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Psalms.  As  our  colleges  are  generally 
under  the  direction  of  professors  of  religion,  and 
even  ministers  of  the  gospel,  such  a  reform  might 
be  easily  accomplished. 

This  would  enlarge  the  sphere  of  science,  and 
cultivate  the  human  mind  to  the  best  eftect.  The 
study  of  language  is  the  study  of  man,  as  the  crea¬ 
ture  of  God.  It  is  the  proper  study  of  youth,  and 
every  attempt  to  abolish  and  diminish  it,  is  really 
an  attempt  to  reduce  society  to  barbarism. 


S  SER.MON, 

Delivered  in  Park-Street  Church,  August  25th,  1825,  at  the  Or¬ 
dination  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Elnathan  Gridley,  and  Samuel 
Austin  Worcester,  as  Missionaries  to  the  heathen.  By  Leon¬ 
ard  Worcester,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Peacliam,  Vt.  Boston, 
1825,  pp.  40,  octavo. 

To  this  sermon  are  appended  two  addresses, 
a  Charge  to  the  Missionaries  after  ordination,  by 
Dr.  Woods,  Professor  of  Theology,  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Right  Hand  of  Fel¬ 
lowship,  by  Horatio  Bardwell,  pastor  of  a  ChurcH 
in  Holden,  Massachusetts. 

In  the  council  which  ordained  these  Missio4ia- 
ries,  we  are  presented  with  what  we  believe  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence  in  Massachusetts,  i.  e? 
those  who  are  called  orthodox  acting  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  connexion — holding  ecclesiastical  commune 
with  reputed  Unitarians.  Dr. Woods  has,  in  New'- 
England,  the  reputation  of  being  on  the  orthodox 
side.  Of  Mr.  Bardwell,  we  know  nothing.  Mr. 
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Worcester,  of  Vermont,  has  the  reputation,  in  his 
neighbourhood,  of  being  of  the  Unitarian  family. 
In  the  sermon,  preaclied  (read)  on  this  occasion, 
he  does  not  indeed  avow  the  heresy  wliich  is 
spreading  so  extensively  in  New-England.  In¬ 
deed  such  an  avowcil  is  rather  rare  in  Unitarian 
puipits.  In  the  Nevv-England  congregation? 
whose  pastors  are  gone  over  to  the  Arian  cause, 
there  are  still  many,  who  believe  in  the  trinity  oi 
coequal  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and,  of  course, 
that  Christ  is  true  and  proper  God.  It  would  he 
deemed  indiscreet,  and  illiberal,  to  offend  the  big¬ 
otry  of  these  persons,  who  are  thought  to  be  ob¬ 
jects  of  compassion,  as  behind  the  advanced  at¬ 
tainments  of  the  age.  Such  an  avowal  too,  might 
create  alarm,  diminish  the  amount  of  salary,  anti 
bring  other  calamities  on  the  preacher.  Park- 
Street  church,  too,  in  which  Mr.  Worcester  read 
this  discourse,  is  one  of  those  Boston  Congrega¬ 
tions  that  are  esteemed  orthodox.  It  w'ould  be  a 
violation  of  charity,  to  preach  all  the  attainments 
of  the  Unitarian,  in  such  a  place,  and  especially 
when  some  members  of  council  were  orthodo.x. 
The  plan  of  operation  among  the  heretics  is, 
to  leave  out  of  discussion  all  those  ancient  doc¬ 
trines  in  which  the  church  has  been  educated  for 
thousands  of  years.  The  people  will  not,  they 
say,  believe  in  the  trinity  and  divinity  of  Christ, 
unless  they  are  taught  them.  All  very  true.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  caution  of  the  preacher  on  this 
occasion,  who  certainly  took  no  small  pains  to 
make  his  sermon  wear  as  evangelical  an  aspect  as 
possible,  we  think  Unitarianism  is  written  on  its 
front.  We  think  so,  not  from  what  is  said,  but 
from  what  is  left  unsaid.  His  text  is,  “  I  am  a 
debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Barbarians, 
both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise.  So  as  much 
as  in  me  is,  I  am  ready  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
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you  that  are  at  Rome  also.”  In  the  discussion  of 
the  duties  of  a  missionary,  and  in  all  the  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  candidates  for  ordination,  one  of 
whom,  it  appears,  is  his  son,  he  no  where  says, 
that  Christ  is  God — no  where  makes  the  least  re¬ 
ference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead.  Though  he  quotes  many  texts 
that  assert  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  render¬ 
ed  by  Christ,  as  the  representative  of  the  elect, 
yet  he  no  where  hints  that  we  “are  justified  by 
liis  righteousness  imputed  to  us  and  received  by 
faith  alone.”  General  expressions,  such  as  Christ’s 
coming  from  heaven,  and  dying  to  save  sinners, 
occur,  but  these  have  been  in  the  mouths  of 
Allans  from  the  days  of  Arius.  By  such  good 
words  and  fair  speeches,  heretics  deceive  the  sim¬ 
ple.  Though  the  burden  of  the  sermon,  is  an  ar¬ 
gument,  if  it  deserve  that  name,  in  favour  of  send¬ 
ing  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  yet  it  never  asserts 
the  impossibility  of  the  salvation  of  pagans,  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  There  is  not  in 
the  whole  discussion  a  savour  of  the  doctrine, 
that  all  men  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  sin  and 
misery  by  Adam’s  violation  of  the  first  covenant, 
and  that  he  has  no  power  to  save  or  help  himself. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  theological  discussion  in  all  his 
thirty  pages.  The  whole  is  occupied  in  uttering 
common-place  sayings,  that  have  of  late  been  re¬ 
iterated  a  thousand  times.  The  style  is  neat, 
though  without  the  least  tincture  of  either  liter¬ 
ature  or  theological  knowledge.  If  the  missiona¬ 
ries  are  of  the  stamp  of  th.o  preacher,  what  are  we 
to  augur  of  their  success  ? 

Dr.  Woods  tells  us  in  his  charge,  when  speaking 
of  Christ,  that  “  he  had  died  on  the  cross  to  open 
(he  way  for  them”  (the  first  ministers,)  “  to  preach 
salvation  to  the  world,  lie  had  revived  their  droop- 
tng  liearts  by  rising  from  the  dead  ”  IIowjejurvG 
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an  account  of  the  work  cf  ucdcmption  by  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  in  his  life,  crucilixion;  and  res¬ 
urrection  !  Dr.  W.  indeed,  dares  to  assert,  anti 
jputs  it  in  capitals,  that  Christ  is  Almighly.  But 
tor  this  one  word,  the  whole  recordctl  service 
inii^ht  have  been  uttered  by  Arian  tongues.  “0 
that  when  the  enemy  cometh  in  like  a  flood,  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  would  lift  up  a  standard  against 
him.” 


-A  CISCOVRSE 

On  tlie  OfTicial  Relatioi;s  of  New  Tcflnmrr.l  Riilii  gKlctfij.  By 

Jo'un  M.  Duncan,  twister  of  the  Taranuinj  -sti  eet  church,  Bal- 

^■n:ore,  18iG.  pp.  48.  6vo. 

Mr.  Duncan  is  already  known  to  our  readers  as 
the  antagonist  of  Doctors  Miller  and  Green,  on 
the  subject  of  Creeds  and  Confessions.  We  do 
very  sincerely  regret  that  <a!ents  of  a  respectable 
grade,  such  as  Mr.  D’s.  should  be  employed  in  a 
cause  so  bad,  and  one  which,  a  little  cool  reflection 
must  teach  him,  is  utterly  hopeless.  The  preach¬ 
er  maintains  that  the  session  is  endowed  with  all 
the  powers  of  ecclesiastical  judicature,  and  that,  in 
fact,  it  is  properly  the  highest,  perhaps,  the  only 
court  of  Christ,  in  the  church  under  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  This  we  believe  to  be  his  opinion.  Ilis 
style,  however,  is  so  remarkable  for  its  obscurity, 
that  we  may  mistake  his  meaning.  Who  can  tell 
the  import  of  the  very  first  sentence  of  this  -ser¬ 
mon  ?  It  is  as  follow's  : — '*  The  Christian  never  does 
any  thing  more  difficult  to  his  own  conscience, 
nor  more  uncomely  ip  the  eyes  of  olher.^,  than 
when  he  undertakes  to  deny  what  he  knows  has 
been  expressly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.”  llo 
siuelv  does  not  mean  to  intimate,  after  all  that  he 
has  uttered,  ore  rotnudo,  on  charitv,  !ib(n",»lity,  A’-'"- 
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to  say  tfiat  all  who  have  differed  from  him  on  tlie 
.subject  of  creeds  and  confessions,  and  on  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  church,  do  deny,  what  they  know  to  be 
expressly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  Besides,  it  is 
iiardiv  to  be  imagined,  that  he  teaches  that  a 
Christian  cun  do  all  this.  Yet  one  would  suppose 
that  he  meant  to  assert  such  things,  from  the  piira- 
soology  of  this  sentence.  We  would  hope  better, 
though  we  fear  there  is  some  lack  of  charity  in  this 
passage.  For  lie  says,  immediately  after ;  “  It  is 
iiotwithstanding  a  lamentable  fact,  that  this  very  • 
nutter  has  created  strife  in  the  sanctuary  of  grace.’* 
After  endeavouring  through  forty  four  pages,  to 
prove  that  we  sliould  never  attempt  to  impose  on 
any  oflicer  or  member  of  the  church  any  obliga¬ 
tions,  except  in  the  very  words  of  the  Bible,  at 
least  so  far  as  we  can  argur,  he  proceeds  to  form 
ii  creed  of  three  articles.  Indeed,  he  sees  the 
incongruity,  and  makes  some  provision  tor  it  in 
these  words.  “  If  in  the  judgment  of  any,  the  ex^ 
creise  of  human  authority,  or  the  imposition  of  a 
sectarian  creed  is  implied,  let  it  be  remembered 
tiiese  things  are  distinctly  cUsclamed.” 

lie  tlien  proceeds  to  frame  and  state  his  creed 
by  which  he  binds  the  elders. 

“  1.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  the 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ? 

“  2.  Do  you  promise  diligently  to  examine  the 
‘  gift  that  God  has  bestowed  on  you,  for  his  own  glo- 
I  ry  and  the  good  of  the  church,  and  in  dependence 
I  on  his  grace,  to  take  heed  to  yourselves  and  the 
Hock,  over  which  you  are  made  overseers  ? 
i  “3.  Do  you  promise  to  ’  maintain  the  unity  of 
'  tlie  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  to  cultivate 
love  and  harmony  with  your  brethren  in  office  ?" 

I  This  is  a  creed,  and  a  very  lame  one  too,  but 
Ftill  it  is  a  confession  of  faith  of  human  composi- 
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tion,  and  not  made  by  a  multitude  of  councillots 
in  which  there  is  safety,  but  by  one  man. 

It  was  what  he  dare  not  attempt — to  ordain  el*  i 
ders  without  imposing  on  them  any  obligations, 
but  to  take  them  bound  by  one  vow,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  a  creed.  But  how  unpleasant  this 
business  is !  Socinians,  Papists,  or  men  embracing  ! 
all  the  heresies,  if  that  were  possible,  that  have  ev¬ 
er  been  broached  in  the  church,  might  have  agreed  I 
1o  the  Duncan  Confession  of  Faith.  I 

<  The  professed  object,  and  we  hope  the  real  one, 
of  all  these  publications  and  doings  of  Mr.  D.  is  to  j 
heal  the  divisions  that  exist  in  the  church.  He  sees 
too  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  the  great  body  of 
a  church,  such  as  the  Presbyterian,  professing  to 
hold  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  binding  her  min-  j 
isters,  elders,  and  members,  with  the  solemnity  of  \ 
an  oath,  and  yet  a  majority  really  dissenting  from  i 
a  large  part  of  its  doctrines.  But  the  scheme  of  j 
uniting  all  professors  in  one  body,  to  act  together  I 
harmoniously,  is  perfectly  nugatory,  and  would  be 
most  mischievous  were  it  possible.  Such  a  union  • 
would  he  the  grave  of  sound  . doctrine,  and  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  union,  the  funeral  service. 

To  reason  from  the  abuse  of  Confessions,  to 
their  abolition,  is  an  error  into  which  greater  men 
than  Mr.  D.  have  fallen.  We  hope  a  little  more 
age  and  reflection,  even  upon  his  own  doings,  may 
go  far  to  reclaim  him  from  a  dangerous  error.  In 
the  mean  time  he  should  be  admonished,  that  a 
congregation  on  such  a  foundation  as  that  of  his 
in  Tammany-street,  is  a  frail  fabric,  that  cannot 
last  long. 
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1.  AN  ORATION, 

Oeliv’cred  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Williams'  Col 
le^v3,on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Commencement,  September  7th 
tili),  by  the  Re7.  Ezr\  Fisk,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Congregation,  Goshen,  N.  Y.  New-York  1825,  pp.  20.  ocj 
tavo. 

2.  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

Vn  Address, delivered  in  Trinity  Church  Newark,  N.  J.  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  N  swark  Institute  for  Youn^  Ladies,  July 
21,  1826,  by  Rev.  II.  P.  Powers,  with  an  Appendix.  New 
ark,  1826,  pp.  2.3,  octavo. 

We  review  these  pamphlets  together,  as  they 
refer  to  subjects  of  a  similar  character,  and  as 
they  record  addresses  which  were  delivered  at  the 
coiiiinenccment  of  literary  institutions. 

The  object  of  the  address  of  Dr.  Fisk,  is  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  high  responsibility  of  literary  men. — 
Since  knowledge  is  power,  those  who  are  enrich¬ 
ed  from  the  stores  of  literature,  must  have  the 
power  of  governing  public  sentiment,  which  in  this 
country  is  the  government  of  society.  Of  this, 
we  think,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  If 
any  one  does  doubt, we  rec.ommend  Dr.  Fisk’s  ora- 
)ion  to  his  perusal.  This  consideration  presents 
O'.ir  grammar  schools,  colleges  medical,  leijal,  and 
theological  institutions,  under  a  most  important 
aspect ;  and  we  are  happy  to  see  it  so  well  illus¬ 
trated  as  in  the  address  before  us.  Learned  men 
ho!<l  up,  amidst  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  the 
lighted  torch,  and  point  out  to  the  multitude  the 
path  in  which  they  are  to  travel.  How  impor¬ 
tant  then,  that  they  should  not  carry  false  lights, 
and  that  they  should  know  well  the  right  path, 
that  those  who  rely  on  them  may  not  be  misguid¬ 
ed  !  What  a  fine  field  for  meditation  does  our 
ow?i  country  present,  connected  with  this  topic  ! 
VoL.  IV. — No.  IX.  34 
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We  arc  yet  in  youth.  Our  manners  and  national 
character  can  liardiy  yet  be  considered  as  loi  ined. 
Our  learned  institutions  have  all  the  I'reshness  of 
youth.  Invention  and  enterprize  aie  unshackled 
to  a  degree  never  before  known  in  any  age  or 
country.  Every  clfort  to  do  good,  will  j)roducc 
here  more  ctlect,  than  in  any  other  nation.  The 
various  branches  of  the  cliurch  are  but  just  tl;c 
other  day  ushured  into  the  field  of  view,  and  their 
forms  of  order,  with  their  creeds  and  modes  of 
worship,  have  hardly  assumed  a  permanent  char¬ 
acter.  Experiments  of  perilous  ntagnitude  arc 
instituted,  by  bold  projectors,  almost  every  year. — 
Novel  schemes,  and  novel  events  rouse  the  public 
mind  into  a  state  of  action  which  for  a  time  seems, 
while  sweeping  on  its  resistless  course,  to  (iraw 
every  thing  into  its  current.  Fourth  of  July  aniii- 
versaries,  annual  elections,  the  visits  of  distinguish¬ 
ed  foreigners,  the  deaths  of  conspicuous  men  in 
state  affairs  ;  pecuniary  speculations  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  business  ;  Sabbath  schools,  Wissioiiaiy 
and  Bible  societies,  revivals  of  religion,  and  reli¬ 
gious  controversies,  have  of  late  kept  the  sea  of 
the  commonw'ealth  in  a  perpetual  state  of  agita¬ 
tion.  The  breeze,  the  gale,  the  storm  and  the 
tempest,  succeed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
Those  who  think  that  all  these  movements  are  ns 
transitory  in  their  effects,  as  in  their  own  proper 
nature,  have  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  corn 
stitution  of  human  society.  Though  literary  men 
cannot  govern  or  restrain  entirely  lhe.se  commo¬ 
tions  in  the  public  mind,  they  create  lliem,  and 
when  they  become  very  fierce,  they  have  some  in¬ 
fluence  in  taming  them.  Tliose  who  touch  tlio-e 
mighty  springs  of  action,  which  move  the  machineol 
social  life,  should  be  mighty  men.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  country,  perha|)s  in  any  state  of  any 
country,  few, men,  even  among  the  most  wise, 
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can  foresee  the. operation  of  those  measures  which 
1  (licy  devise  and  put  into  operation.  But  the  more 
the  intellectual  powers  are  enlarged  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  solid  education,  the  wiser  will  be  the  cal¬ 
culations.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Fisk  for  plac¬ 
ing  suoli  impressive  views  of  the  responsibility  of 
learned  men  before  the  youth  of  our  learned 
tdundation.s,  and  before  tlio  faculties  who  govern 
(hem. 

'i'hc  address  of  Mr.  Powers,  is  'a  specimen  of 
chaste  com[)osition,  and  unambitious  style.  His 
o[)iect  is  to  discio.se  some  errors  that  e.xist  in  fe- 
inaie  education,  and  to  encourage  tire  means  de-. 
vised  for  their  correction. 

The  occasion  on  which  this  gentleman  deliver¬ 
ed  his  address,  was  calculated  to  give  elfect  to 
every  good  sentiment  which  he  uttered.  In  New¬ 
ark,  New-Jersev.  Mr.  J.  Livingston  Van  Doren,ason 
of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  a  graduate  of 
Union  College,  has  originated  an  institution  for 
llie  c.iucation  of  young  females,  and  appears  to 
lure  been  very  successful.  The  public  seem  to 
have  extended  to  this  seminary  a  very  liberal  pat¬ 
ronage,  and  from  the  course  of  study  detailed  in 
the  appendix  to  this  address,  and  the  character  of 
i!ic  principal,  we  think  it  deoerves  all  the  encour¬ 
agement  wiiicli  it  has  received.  An  annual  exam¬ 
ination  is  held,  and  certificates  arc  issued,  which 
j^ornewliut  resemble  collegiate  degrees,  'fheso 
annivers.irie.s  have  given  a  powerful  impulse  to 
our  learned  foundations  for  tlio  education  of 
y<!ung  laen,  an<l  w'ny  should  not  a  similar  etfect 
he  produced  in  c.-tablishmcnls  for  the  cuiture  of 
female  intel’e’*?  On  tlio  first  of  these  anniversa- 
ncs,  in  the  Newark  instituticn,  this  address  was 
tlclivered. 

Tlie  object  of  the  institution  and  of  the  ad- 
ilrcis,  is  to  give  a  more  vigoroits  tone  to  the  sys- 
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tern  of  female  education.  It  is  a  noble  one _ 

There  never  was  a  more  general,  vulgar  error, 
and  a  very  pernicious  one  it  is,  than  that  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  minds  of  women  by  solid  learn¬ 
ing,  including  the  study  of  language  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  makes  them  pedants,  and  unfits  them  for  the 
duties  of  domestic  life.  “  A  learned  lady,”  is  the 
cant  and  sneer  of  barbarism.  Were  there  no 
other  example  than  that  of  Elizabeth  Smith,  of 
England,  whose  short  memoirs  have  been  com¬ 
piled,  by  a  female  friend  with  great  fidelity  and 
simplicity,  it  is  enough  to  prove  iiow  false  this 
opinion  is.  She  understood  Latin,  and  several 
modern  languages,  had  a  considerable  acquain¬ 
tance  with  mathematical  studies,  and  was  exten¬ 
sively  read  in  the  graver  historical  works.  All 
these  attainments  she  had  made,  though  she  died 
at  the  age  of  tw’enty-eight.  In  the  circle  of  her 
friends  and  in  all  the  duties  of  the  household,  her 
sayings  and  doings  were  such  as  to  adorn  the  fe¬ 
male  character.  W’^ithin  the  circle  of  our  own 
acquaintance,  we  know  of  several  examples  that 
approximate  to  that  of  Elizabeth  Smith. 

If  man  were  a  mere  animal,  who  needed  noth¬ 
ing  but  to  eat,  drink,  and  gratify  the  bodily  sense?, 
then,  indeed,  the  woman,  without  the  garniture  of 
mind,  might  be  an  help  meet  for  him.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  ages.  To  this  ob¬ 
ject  the  education  of  daughters  has  been  directed. 
Many  of  what  are  commonly  c.alled  female  ac¬ 
complishments,  seem  to  have  no  higher  object 
than  to  display  them  to  advantage  in  the  market. 
Can  any  thing  be  more  preposterous,  than  tliet 
girls  who  may  become,  and  probably  will,  Ui?' 
wives  of  husbands  whose  finances  render  it  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  woman  to  labour,  should 
be  tauglU  music,  and  drawing,  the  most  ligitt  and 
luxurious  of  ornamental  needle-work,  and  iiardlj 
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any  thing  else  ?  How  many  are  there  so  taught, 
who  cannot  indite  a  decent  letter,  and  who  have 
not  learned  the  common  rules  ot’  arithmetic,  and 
who  do  not  know  how  to  bake  a  loaf  of  bread  ? 
Vast  sums  arc  expended  for  the  ac({uisition  of  an 
education,  in  those  acconiplishments,  that  will  be 
absolutely  useless,  when  daughters  become  wives 
— learning  that  must  be  forgotten.  All  this  is  sure- 
ly  wrong,  grossly  wrong.  Besides,  in  fact,  what 
arc  commonly  called  accomplishments,-  arc  posi¬ 
tively  mischievous  in  many  conditions  of  hie. — 
d'hey  give  a  distaste  for  the  sober  realities  »)f  in¬ 
dustry'  and  economy.  Solid  learning  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  woman  as  for  the  man;  and  we  thank 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Powers,  for  proving,  in  this  address, 
that  it  is  so.  We  wish  the  Newark  Institute  full 
success  in  the  laudable  attempt  to  give  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  truths  taught 
in  the  address  before  us. 

In  our  opinion,  after  all,  there  is  an  important 
defect  in  both  the  addi'esses  under  review.  Un¬ 
sanctified  learning  has  .brought  evils  upon  the 
church,  and  on  political  society,  of  such  appalling 
magnitude,  that  it  will  take  nearly  two  centuries 
to  accompli.sh  their  reform.-  It  is  sheer  folly,  and 
demonstrated  to  be  so  by  the  history  of  civilized 
nations,  to  suppose  that  mere  learning  will  reform 
the  morals  of  the  nations.  What- 'is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  for  men  of  great  learning  to  be  very 
great  profligates  ?  Need  we,  in  this  ;connection, 
refer  to  Hume,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Dalembert,&c.  ? 
The  depraved  heart  of  man  must  be  regenerated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  living  God,  and  human  learn¬ 
ing  must  be  sanctified  by  the  same  spirit,  or  all 
efforts  in  the  culture  of  mind;  will  be  unava  ung 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  fallen 
and  miserable  human  beings. 
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It  gives  us  real  pleasure  that  bible  recitations 
an<I  s  icre<l  geography  form  a  prominent  part  of  the 
scholastic  exercises  in  the  Newark  Institute.  But 
we  regret  that  the  Rev.  Gentleman  who  deliver- 
ca  the  anniversary  address,  has  kept  religion  so 
much  out  of  view.  We  also  regret  much  that 
the  Rev.  Dr  Fisk's  oration,  does  not  breathe  more 
of  an  evangelical  spirit.  What  are  the  brightest 
lights  of  literature,  when  they  shine  not  in  gos{)cI 
splendours,  but  meteors,  which  blaze  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  arc  extinguished  in  darkness,  and  surprize, 
without  directing  on  his  way,  the  benighted  travel¬ 
ler?  We  should  teach  “in  season  and  out  of 
season,”  that  all  things,  and  especially  literature, 
must  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  religion  of 
our  Saviour.  W c  should  not  give  place,  no  not 
for  a  moment,  to  those  opulent  fathers,  who  are 
not  willing  that  the  education  of  their  children, 
should  be  governed  by  a  regard  to  their  interests 
beyond  the  grave.  Both  these  gentlemen  should 
have  directed  their  audiences  and  especially  the 
young  to  “the  Interpreter  one  among  a  thousand,” 
for  instruction  in  the  way  of  salvation,  through 
“  him  who  died  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might 
bring  us  unto  God.” 

On  this  topic,  indeed  Dr.  F.  has  made  some  ic- 
marks  near  the  close  of  his  oration,  which  are 
judicious.  But  we  insist  upon  it  that  a  person 
who  reads  and  commits  himself  to  the  impressions 
that  these  addresses  are  calculated  to  make,  w'ill 
infer  that  mere  literature  is  sufficient  to.bless  so¬ 
ciety.  We  must  also  insist,  and  we  are  confident 
the  learned  orators,  upon  reflection,  will  agree 
with  us,  that  mere  learning,  unsanctified  by  the 
•Spirit  of  Christ,  is  the  greatest  curse  of  the  nations, 
next  to  the  reign  of  tyranny  and  idolatry.  Dr. 
F.  says,  (p.  17.)  “  You  appeal  to  the  general  diffu¬ 
sion  of  intelligence,  to  the  stern  republican  virtue 
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of  your  fellow  citizens,  and  to  the  efficient  agency 
uf  literary  men.  Combining  all  these,  you  have 
the  base  and  summit  of  its”  (our  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence,  or  country’s)  “glory.”  These  may 
be  “  the  base  and  summit”  of  the  American  na¬ 
tional  glory,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  so  ;  and  we 
hope  tliere  is  a  much  greater  glory  in  the  land. 

After  all,  perhaps  our  zeal  on  this  topic  has  im¬ 
parted  more  than  deserved  keenness  to  these  critical 
remarks,  in  relation  to  I>r.  F.’s  oration,  which  we 
dismiss  with'the  following  quotation  from  pages  17, 
and  18.  It  will  gratify  our  readers.  Such  senti- 
nients,  so  well  exhibited,  would  atone  for  more 
defects  than  those  of  this  oration. 

“  It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  discover  that 
the  religious  and  moral  interests  of  the  communi¬ 
ty,  are,  in  a  special  manner,  committed  to  men  of 
education. .  High  authority,  has  decided,  that  this 
special  responsibility  rests  on  men  “  studying  to 
show  themselves  approved — apt  to  teach,”  and 
positively  excludes  the  ignorant  and  “  novices”' 
from  the  official'  trust.  Were  it  not  for  this  au¬ 
thoritative  decision,  I  might  be  tempted  to  expose 
the  disgusting  absurdity  of  committing  those  in- 
terests  officially  to  the  heads  and  hands  of  igno¬ 
rance.  Rut  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  investigate 
the  relations  on  which  the  obligation  may  be  pre¬ 
dicated.  The  inspired  decision  has  settled  the 
question  beyond  all  controversy,  and  with  it  en¬ 
lightened  reason  perfectly  accords. 

“  There  is  an  absurdity,  however,  which  deserves 
exposure  and  contempt.  It  is,  that  men,  in  high 
official  stations,  and  erdightened  by  philosophical 
science,  may  be  free  from  all  responsibility  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  religious  and  moral  interests  of  the 
state.  Perhaps  there  may  be  few  who  have  the 
hardihood  to  advocate  so  dangerous  an  absolu¬ 
tion,  but  there  arc  many  who  practically  reject  the 
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ciiiistian  rciigioii;  ami  whose'  moral  innuence  is 
consequently  feeble,  or  positively  bad.  This  ah- 
suniity  is  a  libel  upon  the  Igitimate  influence  of 
science.  Let  the  learned  atlvocatcs  of  infidelity 
swell  iheir  list,  and  |>ride  tliemselves  on  their  de¬ 
liverance  Iroin  cliristian  responsibility — let  them 
d.eny  this  divine  religion  as  folly,  superstition  and 
jnadne.ss — but  let  them  tell  us  if  they  can,  the  ele- 
v'ated  sublimity  of  their  doctrijies,  the  holiness  of 
their  precepts,  and  the  sober,  consistent  d’gaity 
of  their  sages.  When  luis  the  world  been  better¬ 
ed  by  the  substitution  of  their  creed  for  the  ina.x- 
inis  of  Christianity?  Was  it  in  the  days  of  Ju- 
lian,  or  \yas  it  in  the  days  of  reyolutionarv  France? 
VVhien  has  the  heart  and  life  of  any  man  been 
made  better  by  freedom  from  all  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  Ask  a  llacon,  a 
Locke,  and  a  Hale.  Ask  the  most  wise  and  learn¬ 
ed  of  every  age.  The  undivided  suffrage  of  talent, 
ami  science,  and  sound  wisdom,  will  be — never.” 

The  following  abstract  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
happiness  of  Mr.  Powers’  manner,  and  of  the 
line  sentiments  with  which  his  address  abounds: 

pp.  16 — 18. 

“  We  have  alluded  to  the  importance  of  effi- 
cic.it  education,  as  it  results  Pom  connubial  rela¬ 
tion  :  but  how  is  this  relation  magnified  by  taking 
into  the  view  maternal  responsibilities  !  To  an 
American  female,  this  consideration  is  perhaps  of 
the  most  weighty  consequence. 

“  With  us,  most  husbands  are  so  occupied  with 
business,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  attention  to 
their  children.  For  at  least  their  earlier  years, 
that  important  period  when  the  most  lasting  im¬ 
pressions  arc  made,  and  the  subsequent  character 
frequently  inoulded,  the  direction  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  will  in  the  main  devolve  upon  the  mother. — 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  in  those  painful  sepa- 
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rations  incident  to  humanity,  tlie  entire  obligations 
of  both  parents,  not  unfrequently  fall  upon  the 
disconsolate  widow.  And  what  must  be  supposed 
to  be  the  consequences,  if  her  own  mind  has  re¬ 
ceived  no  farther  culture  than  those  insipid  ac¬ 
quirements  which  arc  calculated  only  to  engender 
conceit  and  vanity.  Who  but  must  here  pause, 
as  if  petrified  with  the  importance  of  .increasing 

the  solidity  of  female  education! 

% 

“  In  ific  remarks  which  have  been  made,  though 
we  have  said  more  than  we  intended,  much  has 
been  forborne  wdiich  is  important.  We  shall  liow- 
cver  still  be  satisfied,  if  the  hints  offered  upon  in¬ 
tellectual  culture  in  general,  should  be  the  means 
of  awakening  in  the  youthful  mind  of  either  sex,  a 
generous  ardour  for  mental  acquisition.  And  our 
entire  wishes  will  be  gratified,  if  what  we  have 
said  upon  the  barrenness  of  female  education,  or 
suggested  upon  the  importance  of  improving  it, 
should  tend  to  elicit  attention  to  the  .subject,  and 
contribute  in  some  humble  degree,  to  raise  the 
fair  pupil  from  her  mental  degradation  to  a  com- 
pctilion  with  the  other  sc.v. 

“  Parents,  who  have  daughters,  I  beseech  you 
no  longer  to  suppose  them  incapable  of  those 
grave  and  practical  attainments,  w  hich  are  called 
into  requisition  in  the  daily  concerns  of  life;  but 
oarlv  accustom  them  to  solid  exorcises,  and  more 
extended  view's.  ' 

“  Ye  ea!r  ones,  w  ho  have  yet  the  season  of  pu¬ 
pilage  to  serve,  rise,  in  the  pride  of  your  native 
powers,  and  evince  your  sex  equal  to  more  sub¬ 
stantial  accomplishments  than  the  adjustment  of 
ribbons,  or  the  shaping  of  a  dress.  Emulate  the 
worthy  ones  of  your  sex,  who  have  broken  through 
prejudice,  and  in  defiance  of  obstacles,  risen  to 
literary  consequence  ;  demonstrate  to  a  mistaken 
tyorld,  that  you  are  competent  to  those  scienceis 
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which  expand,  exalt  and  di^^nify.  Be  not  appal¬ 
led  at  the  tkise  idea,  that  a  v.ke  woinan  is  the 
dread  and  abhorrence  o!  our  sex.  A  iociuacious 
pedant  will  indeed  be  shunned,  and  detested  ;  but 
it  is  only  those  who  have  dabblerl  in  knowledge, 
v/hose  braitjs  are  turned,  and  whose  tongues  arc 
inud.  More  thorough  acquisitions  are  as  lavoiir- 
able  to  modesty  as  morals.  The  deep  majestic 
river  flows  smooth  and  silent ;  w  hilc  nought  but 
babbling  is  heard  tVoin  t!:e  shallow  stream.  I  will 
be  your  surety  to  our  sc.x,  that  knowledge  sliail 
never  sink  you  in  our  esteem.  "  tiet  wisdom, 
tiierelore,  get  understanding ;  forget  it  not  ;  nci- 
tlier  decline  from  the  words  of  mv  mouth  ;  for- 
sake  her  not  and  she  shall  preserve  thee.  Wis¬ 
dom  is  the. principal  thing  ;  therefore  get  wisdom; 
and  with  all  thy.getting,  get  understanding.  Ex¬ 
alt  her,  and  she  shall  promote  thee :  She  shall 
bring  thee  to  honor,  wheji  thou  dost  embrace  her. 
She  shall  give  to  thy  head  an  ornament  of  grace ; 

A  CROWN  OF  GLORY  SH.\LL  SHE  DELIVER  TO  THEE.’‘ 


F.iSHIONABLE  AMUSEMENTS. 

“  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,”  contains  in 
it  more  than  that  the  sword  is.  not  the  instrument 
bv  which  the.  religion  of  cur  Redeemer  is  to  be 

_  C 

promoted.  Tlic  enjoyments  which  ilsc  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  proposes  to  the  discip'le.s  of  Christ, 
are  not  «)f  a  worldly  character.  'J'lic  social  piens- 
urcs  in  which  unregeneralo  men  seek  their  gralifo 
cation,  are  generally  adverse  to  the  s'liritualitv  of 
Christ’s  kingdom.  V/hilc  they  cliarin  ihc  senses 
an<l  intoxicate  the  .sou!  with  those  joys  that  are 
like  the  ^crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pof,  they 
lead  away  the  mind  from  Cod,  and  impui  t  a  dis¬ 
relish  for  those  duties  in  which  beUeverij  seek  i\n<l 
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obtain  “  t’eilowsliip  with  the  Father  and  with  his 
Son  Ciirist  Josns.  ”  The  tiiouglits  are  virawn 
;iu  ;iV  lioni  thc^e  sober,  iaslinii,  and  substantial  do- 
liu.i.s,  ill  whicii  the  poopio  of  vjod  rejoice  always. 
Tiie  social  coinforts  of  icligion  wlncii  are  nnjjui  t- 
ed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  family  devotion,  in 
meetings  for  juayer,  and  chnstian  conleieiicc,  in 
public  worshijt  in  the  Lord’s  house,  and  espeoiuiiy, 
ill  the  sacramental  services  of  the  J^ord’s  supjier, 
are,  in  tiieir  whole  nature,  ditierent  from  aii  die 
jileasures,  that  men  of  the  world  seek,  in  the  e.ver- 
cise  of  the  social  principle.  In  degree,  the  com¬ 
forts  of  the  Holy  (ihost  unspeakabiy  transcend 
the  Meeting  and  unsubstantial  joys  of  the  children 
of  worldly  (ileasure.  The.  e.xjierience  of  this, 
made  David  say,  “  I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper 
in  the  house  of  God  than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  sin.” 

'  'I’hou  hast  put  gladness  into  my  heart,  more  than 
ill  the  time  that  their  corn  and  tlicir  wine  increas¬ 
ed.”  The  enir'Vinents  on  which  the  man  of 
God  delijrht.s  to  dwell,  were  “  not  of  this  world.” 
He  did  not  so  sneak  from  anv  moroseness  of  tern- 

I  W 

per ;  for  his  heart  was  so  lormed  as  to  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  the  finest  sensibilities,  and  of  the  most 
toader  emotions.  His  taste  for  music  was  exqui¬ 
site,  and  the  charms  of  poetry  awakened  the  soft¬ 
est  feelings  of  his  heart,  llulthe  melodies  of  his 
harp,  ami  song,  were  “  holiness  to  the  Lord.” — 
Among  worldly  men  these  ate  made  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  base  |>assions,  and  feed  the  native  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  human  heart. 


The  mercy  of  God  has  been  remarkably  con¬ 
spicuous,  in  jncserving  his  people  in  most  coun¬ 
tries  and  ages,  from  the  temptations  which  fash¬ 
ionable  and  fascinating  worldly  amusements  pre¬ 
sent.  God'S  jieople  have  generally  been  the 
poor  of  this  world.  The  pleasures  of  the  fashion- 
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able  and  gay  are  costly.  They  are  the  creatures 
of  wealth,  and  come  only  when  it  calls. 

The  whole  history  of  the  church,  demonstrates, 
that  as  her  members  become  opulent,  and  enjoy 
worldly  ease,  their  temptations  multiply.  They 
are  brought  nearer  to  those. 

Who  only  in  the  present  life, 

Their  part  and  portion  have.” 

Both  their  business  and  their  leisure  draw  them 
into  the  society  of  worldly  men,  whose  ease  of 
manner,  exterior  polish  and  gayity,  charm  the  eye; 
while  the  air  of  dignity  which  they  assume,  seems 
to  challenge  respect.  An  attempt  is  made,  geiic- 
rally  awkw’ard  at  first,  to  imitate  them  in  their  pol¬ 
ished  and  really  elegant  manners.  They  mu.‘-t 
then  be  treated  politely,  as  that  word  imports  in 
fashionable  life ;  their  society  and  conversation  aic 
courted;  and  their  ungodliness,  concealed  inpiHit, 
by  the  varnish,  ceases  to  be  held  in  detestation. — 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  process  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Israel,  and  which  the  prophet  reproves  w  ith 
ieelings  of  indignation  so  high  wrought  and  tre¬ 
mendous,  in  the  23d  chapter  of  his  prephecies. 
“  She  (v  12.)  doted  upon  the  Assyrians,  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  captains  and  rulers  clothed  most  gorgeous¬ 
ly,  horsemen  liding  upon  horses,  all  of  them  de¬ 
sirable  young  men.  When  she  saw  men  pour- 
trayed  upon  the  walls,  the  images  of  the  Chalde¬ 
ans  pourtrayed  .  in  Vermillion,  girdr'd  with  girdles 
upon  their  loins,  in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads, 
all  of  them  princes  to  look  to,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Babylonians  of  Chaldea,  the  land  of  their 
nativity :  and  as  soon  as  .she  saw  them,  she  doted 
upon  them,  and  sent  messengers  unto  them  into 
Chaldea.”  By  mingling  w’ith  the  heathen  they 
learned  of  them  their  w'ay  ;  the  spirit  of  religion 
disappeared,  the  manners  of  the. people  became 
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depraved,  and  they  were  given  up  in  tlie  Babylo¬ 
nian  captivity,  into  the  hands  of  those  upon 
whom  they  liad  doated. 

We  might,  indeed,  go  into  a  much  remoter  pe¬ 
riod — tlie  antedcluvian  ages.  Then,  “  the  sons  of 
Clod  saw  the  daughters  of  men,  that  they  were 
fair,  and  they  took  theni  wives  of  all  that  they 
chose.”  The  consequence  was  that  “  the  earth 
became  fdled  with  violence  “  all  flesh  corrupted 
his  way.”  To  punish  these  iniquities,  the  flood 
came  and  took  them  all  away. 

In  the  days  of  Constantine,  the  professors  of 
religion  became  opulent;  the  imperial  favour  intro¬ 
duced  them  into  the  high  places  of  the  empire, 
and  “  all  flesh  corrupted  his  way.”  The  northern 
Barbarians,  overran  almost  all  southern  Europe, 
and  deluged  it  with  blood.  At  the  period  of  the 
reformation,  the  first  Protestants  were  poor,  as 
the  .Apostles,  Evangelists,  and  first  converts  to 
Christianity  had  been ;  there  were  not  among 
them  many  mighty  or  noble.  “  God  chose  the 
weak  things  of  tiie  world  to  confound  the  things 
that  were  mighty.”  In  process  of  time,  tlieir  de¬ 
scendants  became  opulent,  indulged  in  the  fash¬ 
ionable  amusements  of  society,  and  are  now  in  a 
deplorably  heretical  and  ungodly  state.  .All  these 
arc  beacons  set  up  in  the  providence  of  God,  to 
warn  his  people,  that  they  may  not  in  sailing  over 
the  same  seas,  make  shi!>wreck  on  those  rocks 
where  so  many  ve.ssels  have  been  lost.  There 
are  not  wanting  in  our  own  country  examoles  to 
the  same  efl’ect.  Compare  Boston  now  with  the 

I 

character  of  the  pilgrims,  who  settled  in  the 
American  wilderness  and  n  ith  that  of  their  de¬ 
scendants  for  two  or  three  generations,  who  lived 
in  poverty,  like  the  Waldenses,  among  their  native 
rocky  mountains,  far  from  the  wealth,  the  gavety, 
til'd  fashionable  fallies  of  the  great  w'orld.  Oom- 
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]>are  the  practical  godliness  and  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  professors  of  religion  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  one  hundred  years  ago,  with  tlie  present 
decay  of  the  power  of  godliness  and  of  sound¬ 
ness  in  the  faith  which  all  good  men  deplore 
among  the  opulent  and  fashionable  in  the  great 
body. 

Dancing  assemblies,  and  the  still  more  unhal¬ 
lowed  amusements  of  theatres,  in  the  varieties  of 
tragedies,  comedies,  farces,  operas,  and  circusses, 
and  gay  parties  of  pleasure,  assembled  around 
dining  and  tea-tables,  where  all  is  mirth,  without 
one  word  or  one  thought  that  the  reflections  of  a 
sick  or  death  bed  approve,  are  among  those  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  opulent  and  fashionable,  of  which 
the  children  of  God  should  beware.  In  relation 
to  all  these  we  say,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle 
Peter :  “  For  as  much  then,  as  Christ  hath  suffered 
in  the  flesh,  arm  vourselves  likewise  with  the  same 
mind ;  for  he  that  suft’ered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceas¬ 
ed  from  sin  ;  that  he  no  longer  should  live  the  rest 
of  his  time  in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts  of  men,  but  to 
the  will  of  God,”  “  But  the  end  of  all  things  is 
at  hand  ;  be  ye  therefore  sober,  and  watch  unto 
the  end.”  Those  who  read  the  epistles  of  Peter 
with  care,  will  perceive  that  tliat  apostle  saw  in 
the  growing  opulence  and  worldly  spirit  of  the 
first  converts,  even  at  so  early  a  period,  the  dan¬ 
gers  against  which  we  warn  our  brethren  of  God’s 
family,  “  to  watch  unto  prayer.”  Against  this 
spirit  of  antichrist,  another  apostle  warns  his 
readers,  as  having,  in  his  day.  Iiegun  to  work. 

Probably  the  professors  of  religion  in  these 
times,  when,  in  any  country  or  age,  congregations 
are  young  and  the  members  few,  have  mourned 
that  not  many  mighty  are  called,  and  that  their 
poverty,  plainness,  and  rude  appearance,  e.xpose 
them  to  reproach,  and  as  they  think  retard  the 
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progress  of  truth.  Their  faces,  we-doubt  not,  are 
often  suft’used  with  an  unholy  blush,  when  they 
compare  their  worldly  standing  with  that  of  their 
f.isliionable,  gay  and  opulent  neighbours  Often 
times  do  they  make  sinful  eftbrts,  engaging  in 
strife  of  worldly  pomp,  to  appear  as  gorgeous  in 
their  outward  decorations,  as  those  over  whose 
spiritual  state  they  mourn — a  state  of  leanness  vis¬ 
ible  to  every  eye,  endowed  with  spiritual  discern- 
inent.  Christ  who  was  Lord  of  all,  and  who  had 
the  power  to  choose  what  his  outward  appear- 
.ance  sliould  be,  appeared  in  humble  w’alks  of 
life  ;  and  '  s  to  ail  show  by  which  the  natural  eye 
is  pleased,  there  tvas  no  beauty,  wh-irefore  he 
should  be  admired.  Tiiose  udio  blush  for  the  rude 
appearance  of  those  disciples  of  Jesus  who  are 
tile  e.\celient  ones  of  the  earth,  would,  we  fear, 
have  blushed  on  the  same  account  for  their  Lorr 
and  Master.  Indeed,  this  was  one  of  the  chici 
reasons  on  account  of  which  his  brethren  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  flesh  rejected  him,  “  as  a  root  out  of  a 
dry  grouml.”  How  would  he  now  be  treater!  by 
many  high  sounding  professors  in  our  own  country 
were  ho  to  appear  among  us,  as  he  did  on  thr 
coasts  of  the  Lake  ofGennesaret,  in  the  village  oi 
ilethlehein,  and  at  the  Jewish  festivals,  in  Jerusa- 
iorn  ?  Alas  !  hov/  many  would  esteem  him  stricken 
of  God  and  afflicted “as  having  no  beauty 
wherefore  he  should  be  admired.”  But  v.  liy  ? — 
'I’hat  worldly  grandety  and  the  qualifications  of 
fa.sliionable  life?  would  not  be  found  in  him.  The 
[loorlcss  dignity  and  glory  of  that  religion  which 
makes  men  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  looks 
riown  with  heavenly  scorn  and  indignation  upon 
tliose  meretricious  ornaments,  which  have  adorii- 
e.Lciiildren  of  darkness  in  all  ages.  While  she 
occupies  her  princely  throne  and  in  the  sacerdotal 
ro!)os  “  made  for  glorv  and  for  beauty,”  ministers 
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at  the  altar  of  her  God,  she  cannot  stoop  to  cow-, 
template,  much  less  admire,  those  gaudy  insects 
of  an  hour,  lliat  flutter  in  the  sunhcarn. 

Tliose  who  are  resolved  to  attain  to  tlie  world  f! 
dignity  by  outward  sln^w,  will  sneer  at  all  this. — 
Thev  will  cry  out  mockery.  What  !  are  the  eh  - 
gancies  of  life  to  be  reviled  :  Are  tliC  relmemcnls 
of  taste  to  be  set  at  noutihl  ?  Is  the  fme  t)o!ish 
to  be  trifled  with  ?  Must  men  to  be  Ciiristians  aim 
at  rudeness  ?  And  is  want  of  Good  manners  re!i- 
gdon  ?  Surel}'  not.  Ikone  of  ail  tliis  is  meant. — 
And  it  is  only  those  wiio  are  nlrcadv  Grown  carna!. 
that  will  so  interpret  the  soitimojits  v.hicli  we 
Jhave  uttered.  In  thisshal!  we  praise  them  '(  We 
praise  them  not.  All  the  decencies,  all  the  inno¬ 
cent  enjoyments  of  life,  all  the  refinements  of  real 
good  breeding,  are  consistent  with  the  holiest  spirit 
of  Christianity.  Nor  do  we  by  this  concession 
set  aside  or  lessen  the  force  of  a  single  ihoughl 
recorded  in  the  preceding  pages.  Tiiose  hocan^ 
not  see  that  this  is  so,  must  he  left  in  ignorance. 
Fashionable  amusetnents  and  worldly  pomp  ;  the 
society  of  the  gay  and  dissipated,  and  the  fond 
and  foolish  imitation  of  their  frivolity,  are  not  re¬ 
finement,  and  polish.  The  Latin  jioet  undcistood 
what  he  e.xprcsses  by  “  simplex  mvndiiics.”  There 
is  an  elegant  simplicity  which  the  plain  ])cop!e  of 
God  should  and  do  cultivate. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  propliecy  of  isaiali, 
which  certainly  means  something.  W(i  would 
ask  those' who  think  that  no  reproof  should  ever 
be  administered  to  those  who  lavish  tlieir  trejisures 
in  ornamenting  of  tiieir  persons,  the  adorning  of 
the  outward  man,  what  it  means.  “  In  that  day  the 
Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery  of  their  tinkling 
ornaments  about  their  feet,  and  their  cauls  and 
their  round  tires  like  the  moon.  The  chains  of 
the  bracelets,  and  the  mufflers,  the  bonnets,  and 
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lIiG  oi  aaincnts  of  the  legs,  and  the  head  bands,  and 
tiie  tablets,  and  the  ear-rings,  the  rings  and  the  nose 
jewels,  the  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the 
mantles  and  the  wimples,  and  the  crisping  pins, 
and  the  glasses,  and  tlie  fine  linen,  and  the  hoods 
and  the  vails.’'  Isai.  iii.  18 — 2?.  All  these  are 
parts  of  the  outlit  for  places  of  fashionable  amuse* 
nient ;  and  if  they  merited  so  severe  rebukes  of 
the  prophet,  when  they  were  used  among  the 
daughters'  of  Israel,  wo  can  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  innocent  in  our  days.  What  doe.s 
the  Apostle  Paul  mean,  when  he.gives  charge  to 
females  on  this  subject  in  the  foUowing  style  ?  “  In 
like  manner  also,  that  women  a<lorn  themselves  in 
modest  apparel, .  with  a  shatnefacedness  and  so¬ 
briety,  not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls, 
or  costly  array;  l)ut  (which  becoineth  women 
professing  godliness)  with  good  works.”  i.  Tim. 
ii.  9 — 10. 

J^et  the  people  of  God  be  admonished  “  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  all  fleshly  lusts  that  war  against  the 
spirit;’  'I’liosc  who  Hvo  neascstto  God  in  prayer, 
in  spiritual  meditation,  and  in  good  works,  will 
iiave  the  least -taste  for  those  gratiliGations  which 
are  sought  for  in  worldly  society  and  pleasures. — 
It  is  they  who  are  least  in  danger  of  sitting  down 
(o  cat  and  drink  and  rising  up  to  play.. 
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That  all  the  eftorts  made  toi  demolish  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Bible,  in  our  own  country,  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  which  immediately,  succeeded  the  American 
Revolution,  and  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world  m  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
should  result  in  the  prostration  of  infidelity,  was 
most  manifestlv  the  finger  of  God.  Wc  have. 

■  *3.> 
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thought,  and  we  still  think  that  tlie  age  of  profess¬ 
ed  deism  has  passed  away,  never  more  to  return. 

it  is  not  because  ungodly  men  cherish  now 
a  less  deadly  hate  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  than 
they  did  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  That  which 
cuts  up  by  the  roots  all  their  criminal  pleasures, 
and  which  denounces  against  them  everlasting 
perdition  as  the  reward  of  their  sinful  lives,  must 
be  the  object  of  tlicir  rancoi'ous  enmity.  Tliey 
are  restrained  from  the  eft'usion  of  their  malignity, 
by  public  sentiment  only,  to  which  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  bow  from  a  regard  to  their  own  profit 
and  reputation. 

It  certainly  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  administrations  of  the  three  presidents, 
w  hich  preceded  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair 
of  state,  all  ‘  of  whom,  have  had  the  re})utation  of 
being  infidels,  avowed  deism,  w'as  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  put  down,  and  that  it  begins  to  set  forth  its 
claims  as  soon  as  a  reputed  Socinian  assumes 
the  reigns  of  government.  In  the  e.xchanges 
which  w'e  make  for  this  journal,  w^e  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  fully  and  extensively  the 
tone  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day ;  and  w'e  have 
very  distinctly  perceived  that  for  the  last  year, 
there  have  been  made  more  attempts  to  bring  reli¬ 
gion  into  contempt,  than  in  many  years  preceding. 
The  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  ridiculous  anecdotes  designed  to  hold  them 
up  to.  scorn,  are  weekly  going  the  rounds  of  the 
papers.  Dark  hints  and  obscure  insinuations  to 
the  disadvantage  of  revealed  religion,  are  adven¬ 
tured  upon  to  feel  the  public  pulse,  and  ascertain 
whether  it  may  be  prudent  to  make  farther  advan¬ 
ces.  Such  editors  seem  to  understand  well,  that 
.  Socinianism  is  but  another  name  for  Deism,  and 
that  the  success  of  Mr.  Adams  was  at  least  a  par¬ 
tial  triumph  of  their  cause.  But  even  the  appg- 
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rent  homage  whicli  the  Unitarian  seems  to  pay  to 
the  Bible,  is  painful  to  them.  They  would,  if 
they  dare,  throw  olF  even  the  thin  cloak,  which 
for  the  present  they  wear. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  patronize 
the  weekly  and  daily  journals,  are  professors  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  many  of  them,  we  trust,  real  Christians, 
whom  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  ofl'end.  At  the 
same  time,  not  a  few  of  the  readers  of  newspa- 
jiers  are  known  enemies  of  all  religion.  Editors 
of  no  principle,  and  who  have  no  object  but  to 
make  money,  endeavour  to  please  all ;  while  their 
own  propensities  are  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  — 
With  all  their  caution,  it  is  impossible  for  them 
altogether  to  conceal  their  real  views. 

Some,  however,  are  more  bold,  and  choose  to 
set  Christianity  at  open  defiance.  In  this  they  act 
less  wisely  than  their  fellow  labourers  in  the  same 
unholy  vocation.  Of  this  latter  class,  is  Owen, 
who  has  founded,  as  mo.st  of  our  readers  know, 
ia  the  west,  a  colony,  on  professedly  deistical  or 
rather,  atheistical,  principles.  While  he  kept  his 
profligate  views  on  religious  subjects  partly  in  the 
dark,  his  scheme  was  applauded  by  those  who 
prefer  to  manage  masked  batteries.  But  now  that 
he  makes  open  war,  they  not  only  disclaim  all  fel¬ 
lowship  with  him,  but  denounce  him'for - his  im¬ 

prudence.  He  has  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  newspaper  which  he  styles,  if  we  rightly  remem¬ 
ber,  the  “  Harmony  Gazette,”  and  dates  his  first 
number,  “  the  fifty  first  year  of  American  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  first  of  mental  independence 
he  means  the  year  of  the  founding  of  his  infidel 
colony,  which  he  openly  avows  is  intended  to  de¬ 
molish  Chri-stianity,  and  indeed  all  worship  of  any 
God.  That  editors,  who  we  doubt  not  have  just 
as  little  faith  as  Owen,  but  who  have  a  little  more 
insight  into  the  state  of  public  sentiinenU  should 
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war  upon  liie  “  Iltirniony  Gazette.’’  aujiuiij 
well  for  the  powers  of  Cu^istiaiiity  in  the  coinurv. 
It  shews  at  least  that  men-w  iioso  whole  busiiicis 
is  to  mark  the  state  of  ptnpular  feeliiiir.  think  tlio 
religiou  of  Christians  is  sostroii"  that  open  hostili¬ 
ties  would  1)0  dangerous. 

Another  openly  deistical  or  atheistical  paper 
has  lately  been  issued  from  a  press  in  the  western 
part  of  Virginia,  under  the  p.atronage  of  General 
Snivtli,  who  has  rendered  himself  sufticientiv  nc- 
torious  in  various-ways,  but  especially  by  his  ridicu¬ 
lous  pamjdilets,  called  “the  A{)ocalypse  revealed.  ’ 
In  relation  to  this-  paper,  we  repuldish  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  from  the  Evangelical  and  ].,iterary  Mag¬ 
azine.  The  most  direct  road  to  pulilic  itdamy,  in 
the  United  States,  Is  for  any  man  to  publisli  him¬ 
self  a  deist.  The  following  extract  is  fiom  the 
Julv  number,  182G: 

Mr.  Schultz — General  Smyth— auJ  the  Clergy. 

We  understand  that  a  Mr.  Schultz,  wiio  lives 
somewhere  in  the  north-western  part  of  Virginia, 
thinks  he  can  propose  a  system  of  religion  better 
than  that  taught  in  the  Bible.  This  gentleman,, 
wo  liave  'oecn  told,  was  born  in  Pcnnsylvanm,  cf 
Lutheran  parents,  who  educated  him  witli  a  view 
to  tlie  ministry  of  the  gospel  in  the  society  to  w  liich 
they  l>eIonge(l.  For  some  reason,  wc.knovv’  not 
what,  he  failed  to  fulfil  the  e.xpectations  of  his  pa¬ 
rents  and  of  the  church,  suddenly  left  the  place  of 
his  residence,  and  fi.xed  himself  in  the  part  of  the 
country  where  he  now  dwells.  We  Have  farther 
nnderstood,  that  for  several  years  he  has  been  en¬ 
deavouring  to  find  a  medium,  through  which  he 
might  coinmiinicate  Ins  theological  discoveries  to 
the  public.  In  this  attempt,  how  ever,  he  has  I  em 
peculiarly  unfortunate.  Free  as  the  press  is  in 
this  country,  it  is  under  the  controlling  power  of 
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fjuhlic  opiiiion.  No  prudent  editor,  who  whihc&to 
keep  up  iiis  paper  and  retaiii  the  good  opinion 
lifliis  (L'llow-citizens,  will  attempt  to  publish  any 
uiing  whicli  outrages  the  common  feelings  of  tiie 
',)eople.  It  is  not  the  iuMucnce  of  the  clergy  over 
t.'ie  press,  tiuit  restrains  the  utmost  licentiousness 
of  discussion  on  I'le  subject  of  religion.  They 
fijght  to  bo  free  irom  this  reproach.  But  it  is  for 
I'iie  iionor  ol  the  American  pcojjle,  that  their  known 
opinions  and  the  delicacy  of  tlicir  religious  senti- 
lucnts,  sliould  prevent  the  circulation  of  coarse 
publications  against  Cliristianity.  AY c  make  these 
lounirks  because  it  happened  to  us  to  see  some 
things  in  manuscript  of  this  character,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  which  was  prevented  by  a  sense  of  decency. 

But  of  this  new  discovery,  or  rather,  this  revival 
of  a  religion,  as  old  as  the  creation,  we  know  tio- 
tliiiig.  It  comes,  however,  under  suspicious  tir- 
(ujuistanccs.  The  itaper  of  Mr.  Schultz  is  endors- 
o'.lhv’  the  lion.  Ala.vander  Siiivih  !  The  degree  of 
credit  to  which  this  gentlemau  is  entitled  among 
tlieologians  has  been  oerfcctlv  settled  Ir’  tlie  late 
caiission  of  bis  own  notes  on  titn  Apocalypse.  The- 
best  iiian  in  the  world,  would  lessen  the  evidence 
'.‘f  I'.is  respo!rsi!)ility  by  such  an  en  Jorser.  In  fact, 
i!i2  Genera!  lottilly  failed  ;  and  iiis  Inlesi  prodama- 
ti'in,  i  c.-^;)ectini!' the  value  of  Mr.  Sciiultz’s  discovc- 
lies,  will  certainly  prove  :is  aioiorSivo  jis  any  that 
pi-cccded  it :  that  is,  it  will  not  insure  credit  to  the 
unpublished  work,  and  the  mighty  promises  of  the 
principa!, 

It  is  really  amusing,  however,  to  see  how  readily 
the  jfononrable  Mr.  Smyth  admits  that  he  is  “  a 
candid  )  ci  •  1  nterested  Deist.”  As  for  his  candour, 
he  rests  the  evidence  of  that  on  a  bare  assumption ; 
but  he  endeavours  to  prove  his  dlsinfcrestednes.s,  In' 
declaring:  that  he  has  “  no  concern  in  tliC  work  of 
Mr,  Schultz.”  He  e.vnects  to  make  no  money  In? 
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thuljob;  but  in  the  case  of  the  little  pamphlet  on 
the  Apocalypse,  who  cau  fail  to  admire  the  warm 
benevolence  of  the  man,  who  sold,  or  attempted  to 
sell  by  previous  contract  as  to  the  price,  thousamis 
oi’ copies  of  a  meagre  six-penny  publication,  at  fifty 
cents  a  piece  ?  VV  hat  such  conduct  would  have 
been  iu  a  priest,  we  leave  the  general  to  deter¬ 
mine.  ft  is  just  the  same  in  the  lawyer,  the  gener¬ 
al,  the  member  of  congress. 

But  oui.  readers  wiil  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  nian  has  proclaimed  hiiiiself  a  Deist.  He  is 
coinmilted  oh  his  opposition  to  Clnistiaiiity.  He 
stands  before  the  public  as  an  unbeliever,  and  yet 
he  gravely  pretends  that  he  is  candid  and  disinler- 
esled  on  this  subject :  an  im[)ai  tiai  judge  between 
a  religion,  against  which  he  has  passed  ecntcncc 
of  reprobation,  and  a  new  system  which,  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  accord  with  his  own  views  !  The 
General  must  suppose  that  his  readers  are  as  igno¬ 
rant  of  human  nature,  as,  in  his  former  publica¬ 
tion,  he  assumed  them  to  be  of  theological  truth. 

But  we  have  noticed  the  whole  subject  princi¬ 
pally  on  account  of  the  following  paragraph  : 

“  When  it  is  considered  that,  in  every  nation  of 
Christendom,  there  is  a  body  of  priests  sufifcient  in 
numbers  to  form  a  moderate  military  establish- 
inent  for  the  defence  of  the  state  that,  in  gener¬ 
al,  these  men  live  on  the  labour  of  the  residue  of 
the  community,  many  of  them  possessed  of  afflu¬ 
ence  and  power,  ami  ail  of  them  of  influence ; 
that,  in  general,  they  have  been  inimical  to  liberty, 
and  especially  to  the  freedom  of  the  human  mint! ; 
tliat  priests  have  occasioned  the  destruction  of 
the  lives  of  Jifty  millions  t»f  Christians,  by  persecu¬ 
tion  :  I  deem  it  obvious  that  a  system  of  morah’jy, 
ounded  on  reason  only,  which  would  abolish  the 

This  gei)llemc»  never  his  reatjers  forget  .hiir  militnry 
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priesthood,  is  desirable  for  the  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  mankind,  and  tliat  the  man  vvlio  will  pro¬ 
mulgate  a  system  which  shall  have  this  etfect.  will 
deserve  lasting  hojiours.’' 

To  this  paragraph  are  appended  two  notes,  in¬ 
tended  to  confirm  the  statements  here  given.  In 
the  lirst  the  number  of  priests  in  several  countries 
is  mentioned.  We  have  not  the  means  at  hand  of 
ve/uying  or  disproving  the  general’s  ecclesiastical 
statistics  ;  but  if  he  is  as  much  out  in  all  other 
countries  as  in  the  United  Stales,  very  little  reli¬ 
ance  is  to  be  placed  on  his  table.  In  this  country 
lie  says  there  are  10,000 priests.  In  the  first  place 
there  not  live  hundred  men  in  the  country  who 
’.vould  acknowledge  the  title.  And  secondly,  we 
much  doubt  whetlier  there  are  C,000  persons  of  all 
denominations,  who  bear  the  office  of  religious 
teachers.  There  are  not  5000  regular  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  Hut  as  to  the  matters  before  us,  this  is 
it  small  aifair. 

In  the  other  note,  he  endeavours  to  prove  that 
jtriests  are  enemies  to  liberty,  by  referring  to  the 
priests  of  Spain,  and  to  the  Mexican  Clergy.  On 
this  subject,  wo  feel  ourselves  called  on  to  offer  a 
lew  remarks. 

1.  Here  is  a  direct  and  indiscriminating  attack, 
made  by  this  General,  according  to  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  on  a  whole  class  of  men  ;  jiccording  to  his 
statement,  on  10,000  of  his  fellow  citizens  ;  for 
these  priests  are  citizens,  and  have  all  the  rights 
which  General  Smyth,  or  his  new  Theological 
professor  has.  Now,  attacks  of  this  kind  never 
betoken  good  feelings,  or  careful  observation.  It 
would  be  easy  for  us,  by  pursuing  the  same  meth-  • 
od  to  make  out  a  very  strong  case  against  military 
men.  Every  reader  of  history  knows,  how  often 
mercenary  soldiers  have  overthrown  the  liberties 
of  their  country ;  have  held  their  countrymen  in 
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bondage ;  have  murdered  the  unoflensive  and  un. 
resisting,  at  the  bidding  of  tyrants;  and  how  im. 
possible  it  is  to  enumerate  the  millions  butchered 
in  unlawl’ul  war.. 

We  also  could  easily  make  a  case  as  .stroiio 
against  statesmen,  who  have  sold  their  country  tor 
goid ;  have  sacrificed  liberty  to  lust  of  power; 
flattered  and  cajoled  the  people  to  betray  them. 
Taking  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  we  could 
show  that  misrule,  ambition,  lu.xury,  and  political 
iniquity  have  been  incomparably  more  common 
than  pure  patriotism  and  good  government. 

Nay,  we  could  take  any  other  profession,  and 
found  on  it  the  same  argument  on  which  General 
S.  relies  to'show  that  what  he  calls  the  priesthood, 
ought  to  be  abolished.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
body  of  lawyers  in  the  United  States,  sufficient  in 
numbers  to  form  a  moderate  military  establish¬ 
ment  for  the  defence  of  the  state ;  these  men.  in 
general,  live  on  the  labour  of  the  residue  of  the 
community,  many  of  them  possessed  of  affluence 
and  power,  and  all  of  them  of  influence  ;  of  these 
men  are  formed  in  general,  our  ambitious  dema¬ 
gogues  ;  the  men  who  sacrifice  the  constitution  of 
their  country  to  the  interests  of  a  party  ;  they  pro¬ 
mote  litigation,  and  live  on  the  strife  and  conten¬ 
tion,  the  fraud  and  dishonesty  of  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  ;  and  he  who  shall  promulgate  a  system  that 
would  have  the  eflect  of  abolishing  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession,  wjll  des.crve  lasting  honors. 

Nor  are  we  so  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
healing  art,  as  to  be  unable  to  construct  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  same  sort,  and  of  equal  validity,  to 
show  that  the  whole  body  of  physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons  ought  to  be  cut  off  from  the  body  politic. — 
Yes,  priests,  soldiers,  statesmen,  lawyers,  physi¬ 
cians,  ought  all  to  go  by  the  board  together,  and 
leave  every  thing  to  n.xture — nature,  only.  To 
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this  sweeping  conclusion,  such  arguujcuts  imist 
lead  us,  it'  we  sutler  them  to  lead  us  at  all. 

But  every  man  of  common  sense  knows,  tjial 
great  as  has  been  the  mischiot’done  by  military  cs- 
labiishments,  to  the  liberty,  property  and  lives  of 
men,  we  must  have  soldiers  ;  corrupt  us  rulers  and 
statestuen  are,  and  much  as  they  have  done  to 
enslave  and  opjtress,  we  must  have  government: 

However  chicanery  and  fraud,  subserviency  to 
power,  and  disregard  of  right,  may  have  debased 
and  disgraced  the  bar  and  the  bench,  we  must 
have  laws,  and  judges,  and  lawyers,  for  the  e.\po- 
sition  and  execution  of  law,  and  maintenance  of 
order. 

And  however  many  the  .thousands  that  have 
been  prematurely  cut  off  by  calomel  and  the  lan¬ 
cet,  we  must  have  our  physicians. 

So,  in  like  manner,  while  man  continues  to  be 
wliat,  from  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  he  is,  a 
religious  being  ;  however  mischievous  and  perni¬ 
cious  priests  may  have  been,  we  must  have  minis¬ 
ters  of  religion.  .  Be  the  religion  what  it  may, 
whether  of  revelation  or  reason,  this  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference.  So  it  has  been  and  so  it  will  be.  And 
while  no  man  of  sound  mind  and  right  feelings 
nrgues  against  soldiers,  statesmen,  lawyers  or  doc¬ 
tors,  in  general,  because  of  the  unworthy  conduct 
of  many  in  these  several  departments  of  life ;  so 
no  one  of  like  mental  character  and  disposition, 
would  abolish  the  ministry  of  religion. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  this  subject.  We 
will  undertake  to  show,  in  another  paper,  not  only 
that  teachers  of  religion  are  useful ;  but  how  they 
may  be  niorc  so  than  they  are.  IOTA.’* 

VoL.  IV. — No.  IX.  36 
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Terms  of  Eccltsiaslicai  Communion. 

The  following;  terms  comninnlori  are  read  and  ex\jla!ii“d  in 
every  congregation  of  the  It  eformed  Presbyterian  Church,  cn 
the  Saturday  before  tlie  dispensation  of  the  Sacrament  of  tl.e 
Supper,  and  every  member,  in  receiving  a  token  of  admission, 
is  understood  to  give  liis  assent  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  these 
terms. 

1.  An  acknowlodjicment  of  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  IVcw  Testaments  to  he  the  word  of 
God. 

'2.  An  acknowledgement  that  the  whole  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  AVestminster  Confession  of  Fuitli,  and 
the  Catechisms,  Larger  and  Shorter,  are  agreea¬ 
ble  unto,  and  founded  upon  the  Scriptures. 

3.  An  acknowledgement  of  the  divine  right  of 
one  unalterable  form  of  church  government,  and 
manner  of  worship — and  that  these  are,  for  siil.- 
stance,  justly  exhibited  in  that  form  of  church 
government  and  the  Directory  for  worshij),  agreed 
upon  by  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster, 
as  they  were  received  by  the  church  of  Scotland. 

4.  An  acknowledgement  that  public^covcnanting 
is  an  ordinance  of  God  to  be  observeel  bv  church- 
es  and  nations,  under  the  New  Te.stament  di^ren- 
sation — and  that  those  vows,  namely,  that  which 
was  entered  into  by  the  cliurcli  and  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  called  the  National  Covenant,  and  that 
which  was  entered  into  by  the  three  kingdom?, 
Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  and  by  the  lie- 
formed  churches  in  tliose  kingdoms,  usually  called 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  were  ,  entered 
into  in  the  true  spirit  of  that  institution — and  tliat 
the  obligation  of  tiiese  covenants  extends  to  those 
who  ere  represented  in  the  taking  of  them,  al¬ 
though  removed  to  this  or  any  other  part  of  tiic 
worlcl,  in'  so  far  as  they  bind  to  dutici.s  not  pecul¬ 
iar  to  the  church,  in  the  British  isles,  but  applica¬ 
ble  in  all  lands. 

5.  An  approbation  of  the  faithful  contending  of 
the  martyrs  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  present  Reform- 
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oil  Covenanted  churclies  in  Britain  and  Ireland. 
a<>ainst  Faganisin,  Popery,  and  Prelacy,  and 
against  immoral  constitutions  ot' civil  government, 
together  with  ail  Erastian  tolerations  and  persecu¬ 
tions  which  tlow  therefrom,  as  containing  a  noble 
oxatnj)!e  for  ns  and  our  posterity  to  follow,  in  con¬ 
tending  for  all  divine  trinh,  and  in  testifying 
against  tdl  contrary  evils  which  may  exist  in  the 
l  orrupt  cotJslitutions  of  either  church  or  state. 

0.  An  approbation  of  the  doctrines  contained 
it!  the  Docluration  atul  Testimony  of  the  Reform¬ 
ed  Preahvtcrian  Church,  in  North  America,  in  de- 
ibneo  of  truth,  tind  in  opposition  to  error. 

Those,  together  witn  due  subordination  in  the 
iiord  to  the  authority  of  the  judicatories  of  the 
lleformed  Prcshvteriusi  Church  in  North  America, 
innl  a  regular  life  and  conversation,  form  the 
hoiKis  of  our  ecclesiastical  union. 

rormuln  of  Ouealion.?  lu  bo  »pat  to  Ruling  Elders  at  Ordination. 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  To.-st aments,  to  bo  the  word  of  Cod,  and  the 
only  jule  of  i’aith  a:id  manners  ( 

V.  Do  voa  si.acere!y  own  tiic  doctrines  contain- 
od  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  Cato- 
(•iiis.ns,  Larger  and  Shorter,  u.s  the.-o  were  leceiv- 
t  'i  by  she  church  of  Scodaml  ! 

Arc  you  persuaded  that  the  Lord  Jc'sus 
Christy  the  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  Lalli  in- 
.-titiited  one  unalterable  form  of  church  govern¬ 
ment,  di-tiiict  froni,  and  iiidependent  of,  civil 
govern  men  f,  and  that  it  is  o.xclusively  Presby- 
teibui  1 

'1.  ].)o  vou  acknowledge  the  morality  of  So!- 
omn  Covenanting,  both  personal  and  social,  j)n- 
vatc  and  j)ublie,  in  New  Testament  tin:es,  an<l 
that  such  moral  covenants,  wl-cther  civil  or  eccle¬ 
siastical,  a?  recognize  posterity,  are  binding  upon 
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those  repfcscnled  in  the  taking  of  them,  as  well  as 
upon  the  actual  Covenanters  ? 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  the  National  Covenant 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove¬ 
nant  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  were  en¬ 
tered  into  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  this  perma¬ 
nent  institution,  and,  from  the  unity  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  that  those  engagements  divested  of  any 
thing  peculiar  to  the  British  isles,  arc  still  binding 
upon  the  Reformed  church  in  every  land  I 

6.  Do  you  approve  of  the  Declaration  and 
Testimony  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  church 
in  North  America,  and  of  the  faithful  contendings 

of  the  confessors  and  liiartvrs  of  Jesus  in  former 

«> 

ages  against  Paganism,  Popery,  and  Prelacy,  and 
also  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Reformed  Covenant¬ 
ed  Church  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  behalf  of  all 
the  attainments  of  the  reformation  '( 

7.  So  far  as  you  can  know  your  own  heart,  is  it 
tlie  glorv  of  God,  and  the  edincation  of  the 
church,  and  not  any  scllish  object  that  moves  you 
touridertakc  the  sacred  office  of  ruling  Elder  ? 

V.  Do  you  promise  in  the  strength  of  divine 
grace,  to  rule  well  your  own  house — to  live  a  holy 
and  exemplary  life — to  watch  faithfully  over  the 
members  of  tiiis  church — to  exhort  with  meek¬ 
ness  and  Ion!!  sufiering — to  visit  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted — to  attend,  punctually,  the  meetings  of  the 
session,  and  of  the  superior  judicatories,  when  cal¬ 
led  thereunto,  judging  faithfully  in  tlie  house  of  Cod  ■ 

t*.  Do  you  j)romise  subjection  to  this  session, 
and  to  tlie  superior  judicatories  of  this  ciiurch  in 
the  Lord,  and  engage  to  follow  no  devisivo 
courses,  from  the  doctrine  and  order  which  the 
church  has  solemnly  recognized,  and  adopted  : 
and  do  you  further  promise  to  submit  to  all  that 
brotherly  admonition  which  your  brctluon  may 
tender  you  in  tlic  J^ord  ? 
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i 

,  \\y  some  of  the  following  extracts  from  the  min-  '  j 

I  iites  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  General  ] 

Assembly  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church,  which  we  ' 

liave  lately  received,  it  will  appear  that  while 
I  ihe  errors  in  doctrine  maintained  in  the  congrega¬ 
tional  churches  of  New-England,  arc  extending 
their  inlluenca  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  there  is 
a  corresponding  relaxation  of  Presbytarianism. 

The  republicanism  of  the  United  States  is  favoura¬ 
ble  to  a  representative  ecclesiastical  government, 
and  conseriuently  to  Presbyterianism.  But  the 
1  (Icclension  -  of  sound  doctrine  breaks  down  ev- 

j  cry  good  thing,  and  overcomes  even  the  better 

:  tendencies  of  public  sentiment,  especially  when 

seconded  by  N  ew-Kngland  persevering  manage¬ 
ment  and  influence.  First,  they  prevail  with 
I  Watts’  Psalms — Second,  with  their  Ifopkinsian- 
isin — Third,  with  their  Congregationalism — Fourth 
their  Arianism  is.advaucing- 
“Tlie  Rev.  Ashl)el  Green,  D.  D.  and  the  Rev. 

Stephen  N.  Row'an,  1).  D.  to  attend  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  Rev.  George-Potts,  and  the  Rev. 

S.  S.  Beman,  their  alternates. 

“A  reference  from  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  propriety  of  their  ordaining  to  the  work  of 
the  gospel  ministry,  a  licentiate  under  their  care, 
who  now  holds  the  otfice  of  a  chaplain  in  the  navy 
of  the  United  States,  was  considered  :  whereupon 
the  Assembly  resolved, 

“  That  this  judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
feels  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  spiritual  wel- 
lare  of  the  mariners  of  this  country  ;  and  especial¬ 
ly  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  naval  service  of ' 
our  union  ;  and  that  the  Assembly  therefore  will 
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rejoice,  if  any  Prcslntery  under  its  care  has  the  op. 
portunity  of  ordaining  any  well  ({ualified  persons, 
men  of  piety  and  learning,  witli  a  view  lo  their 
rendering  permanent  ministerial  services  to  largo 
congregations  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  dwell  in 
ships  of  war. 

“The  commitlecsto  which  was  referred  the  Sy¬ 
nodical  and  Presbyterial  reports,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  report,  which  w  as  accepted  and  adopted,  viz ; 

“It  appears  that  there  are  under  the  care  of  the 
General  Assembly,  14  Synods,  comprising  85  Pres¬ 
byteries  ;  and  that  08  Presbyteries  have  sent  up  to 
this  Assembly  reports  more  or  less  complete.  Those 
Presbyteries  which  have  sent  up  reports,  have  giv¬ 
en  the  number  and  names  of  ministers,  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  licentiates,  and  the  number  of  candi¬ 
dates.  They  also  rejrort  the  number  and  name.s 
of  those  ministers  who  are  settled  pastors  ;  and  of 
those  who  are  stated  supplies  or  without  charges. 
They  report  also  the  number  of  congregations  sup¬ 
plied,  and  the  number  vacant ;  and  of  tire  vacan¬ 
cies,  those  which  are  able  to  support  pastors. 
They  report  also  the  number  of conKTiunicants,  and 
of  baptisms.  Eighteen  Presbyteries  have  reported 
collections  for  the  Presbyterial  fund,  leaving  67 
Presbyteries  which  have  not  reported. — 41  Presby- 
'  terics  have  reported  tor  the  Education  fund,  leav¬ 
ing  44  Presbyteries  which  have  not  reported  ;  47 
Presbyteries  have  leported  for  the  Missionary  fund, 
leaving  38  which  have  not  reported  :  and  55  Pres¬ 
byteries  for  the  Cdnunissioners’  fund,  leaving  30 
which  have  not  reported. — 14  Presbyteries  have 
reported  collection.s  for  one’  or  other  of  the  The«r 
logical  Sminaries,  leaving  71  which  have  not  re¬ 
ported. 

“  The  whole  number  of  ministers  reported  by  the 
above  named  68  Presbyteries,  is  985 ;  of  licentiates, 
151  ;  of  candidates,  1.76  ;  of  congregations,  1524. 
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or  the  ministers,  G35  are  settled  pastors,  and  350 
arc  stated  supplies  or  without  charge  ;  and  of  the 
congregations,  944  are  suj)plied,  and  549  vacant. 
The  number  of  communicants  added  last  year  in 
720  congregations,  is  9557  :  and  the  whole  nuni- 
ber  of  communicants  in  931  conjiresations,  is 
99,G74.  The  number  of  adult  baptisms  in  457 
congregations,  is  1983;  and  of  infant  baptisms,  in 
751  <;ongregations,  9397.  Seventeen  Presbyteries 
have  made  no  reports  on  any  sul)ject  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Assembly  ;  but  from  the  last  reports  received 
fio.m  15  of  these  delinquent  Presbyteries,  it  ap- 
peas  that  they  contained  150  ministers,  and  had 
under  their  care,  32  licentiates,  25  candidates,  251 
•  congregations,  and  9995  communicants.  So  that- 
li\c  whole  number  of  ministers  now  ascertained  to 
belong  to  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United 
States,  is  1135  ;  the  whole  number  of  congrega¬ 
tions  returned,  is  1775  ;  of  communicants  109, G67; 
of  licentiates,  184  ;  and  of  candidates  for  the  gos¬ 
pel  ministry,  201.” 

[The  follow  ing  case  refers  to  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Ciiainbcrs,  by  a  council  in  Connecticut.  The 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  had  previously  refused 
to  ordain  him.] 

”  The  Assembly  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  reference  from  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
in  relation  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Chambers. — 
After  further  discussion  of  the  subject  at  consider¬ 
able  length,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted, 
viz  : 

“Pi,esolved,  That  a  committee  of  this  Assembly, 
consisting  of  three,  be  appointed  to  attend  at  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  to  be  convened  at  Stamford,  in  June  next,  to 
meet  a  similar  committee  of  that  Association,  if 
said  Association  shall  be  pleased  to  appoint  one  ; 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  on  the  grievance  of 
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which  the  Presbytery  of  Fhihidcljjhia  complaiii ; 
and  of  inquiring  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what 
further  articles,  or  alteration  ct  the  present  terms 
of  intercourse  between  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregational  churches  in  Connecticut,  may  be  ex¬ 
pedient  for  the  better  promotion  of  the  purity, 
peace,  and  Christian  discipline  of  the  churches  con¬ 
nected  w  ith  the  two  bodies  ;  which  further  arti¬ 
cles  or  alterations  of  the  present  terms  of  inter¬ 
course,  if  any  shall  be  proposed  by  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  General  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Connecticut,  and  to  the  G  eneral  Assembly 
of  1 827,  for  adoption  or  rejectioj). 

“The  committee  on  i\Ir.  M’Crimmon’s  appeal 
from  a  decision  of  the  Presbytery  of  Fayetteville, 
contirmifig  his  suspension  from  the  communion  of 
the  Church,  for  having  married  his  deceased  w  ife’s 
sister,  reported,  that  in  their  opinion,  no  relief  can 
be  given  to  the  said  M’Crinimon  w  ithout  an  alter¬ 
ation  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Chap.  XXIV.  Sec. 
•1.  the  last  clause  of  which  declares  that  “The  mat! 
may  not  marry  any  of  his  wife's  kindred  nearer  in 
blood  than  he  may  of  his  own  but  in  as  much 
as  a  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  obtains  on 
f'lis  very  important  subject,  yovtr  committee  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  resolution,  viz  ;  • 

Resolved,  That -the  Presbyteries  be  and  tltey 
arc  hereby  directed  to  take  this  matter  into  serious 
consideration,  and  send  up  in  writing  to  the  next 
General  Assembly,  an  answer  to  the  question, 
w  hether  the  above  quoted  clause  of  our  Confession 
shall  be  erased  ?” 

^This  part  of  the  Confession,  w-as  by  a  former 
act  of  the  assembly,  left  to  be  acted  on  or  not  by 
the  local  authorities,  as  they  thought  proper.] 
“The  committee  to  whom  was  recommitted  their 
report  on  the  alteration  of  existing  rules  reported 
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unci  ihcir  report  was  adoptecl  in  part,  and  is  as 
follows,  viz.  Resolved, 

“1.  That  hereafter  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  i)receding  year,  at  the  opening  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  bo  wholly  omitted. 

“  -2.  That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Stated  Clerk  to 
furnish  each  member  of  the  Assembly,  as  soon  as 
it  shall  bo  formed,  with  a  copy  of  the  printed  min¬ 
utes,  and  that  he  perform  this  duty  on  a  call  of 
the  roll  for  the  purpose. 

‘‘  3.  That  a  docket  of  all  the  business  arising  out 
of  the  records  of  the  preceding  Assembly,  care¬ 
fully  and  accurately  prepared  by  the  Stated 
Clerk  shall  be  read  immediately  after  the  delivery 
of  copies  of  the  printed  minutes  to  the  members. 

“4.  That  the  Assembly  will  in  future  continue  to 
liear  tho  reading  of  the  narratives  on  the  state  of 
religion,  sent  np  by  tlie  Presbyteries ;  but  having 
heard  them  will  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
.State'!  Clerk,  with  permission  to  publish.,  free  of 
expense  to  the  Assembly,  i!i  periodical  papers, 
such  extracts  as-  he  may  deem  proper  and  edify¬ 
ing. 

“5.  That  the  Assembly  will  hereafter  prepare  no 
general  narrative  on  the  state  of  religion.”, 

Whv  all  this?  Is  the  declension  of  religion  too 
'liscoiiraging  for  the  public  eye? 

[Should  the  following  articles,  recommended  to 
the  Presbyteries  be  adopted,  the  Ceneral  Assembly 
'.vill  1)0  a  consultative  body  only.] 

‘'4th.lv,  That  to  the  Hook  of 'Discipline,  chap.  vii. 
sec.  2,  shall  be  added  a  new  article  to  be  num¬ 
bered  X,  in  these  words,  viz.  “lleferences  made  by 
i’rosbvtci  ies  of  Synods  to  the  General  Assembly 
sha'i  not  be  for  the  trial  of  any  cause,  but  only  for 
advice.” 

“  .5ll)lv.  That  the  Book  <f  Discipline,  chap,  vit- 
sec.  3,  receive  an  additional  article  to  be  ninnber- 
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ed  xviii,  in  tlie  following  words,  viz.  “  Ail  airpeuls 
iVoiii  any  Session  or  Presbytery  shall  lerniinute  in 
the  Svnod  to  which  those  inferior  courts  belonii'.” 

“Gtlily,  That  to  the  Book  of  Disclpi'tne,  chii}>.  vii, 
sec.  4,  shall  be  addoil  an  article  to  be  Duinbered 
viii,  in  these  words,  viz.  “  Complaints,  like  a{)- 
peals,  shall  terminate  in  the  Synod.s,  \viihi!i  wiio,«e 
juri.sdiction  tiiey  shall  have  originated.  ’ 

“Tiio  whole  number  of  bcneliclarie.s  aidedjby 
this  Board  and  its  auxiliaries,  durlnff  the  last  year, 
is  tzvo  hundred  and  JiJlp-one  ;  the  whole  amount  of 
monies  reported,  as  having  been  collected  or  sc- 
cured  in  the  same  titne,  is  4C,740  12.  If  to  this 
sum  \vc  add  ^25,000  given  in  addition  to  former 
!}enefaction.s  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
lla.mpden  Sydney,  in  Virginia ;  the  sum  of  ^^5500 
given  for  the  establishment  of  two  .scholarsliips  in 
the  Seminary  at  Princeton ;  the  sum  of  1 173,  93, 
given  in  aid  of  students  at  the  same  Seminary  ; 
ll'.c  sum  of  1^6000  collected  for  a  professorship 
and  a  scholarship  in  the  Seminary  at  Auburn  ;  and 
the  sum  of  .^.)940  50,  secured  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  4'.  Russell,  for  a  profes¬ 
sorship  in  the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  we  shall 
have  an  amount  of  ,$88,369  55,  obtained  last  year 
in  the  Presbyterian  church,  to  aid  in  the  education 
of  her  fip.ure  /ninister.'^.  In  the  game  cause  wo 
icarn  from  public  prints,  that  the  .■Lnerican  Edu- 
cation  Society,  (whieli  is  supported  chivvfly  by  the 
conirregalional  churches  of  NcW'En.eland,  ih.at 
maintain  a  fraternal  intercourse  wil!»  the  i’l'csby- 
terian  church,)  has  in  one  year  and  cigld  monllis 
antecedent  to  tiie  29th  of  Mav,  A.  1).  162i)  e.v- 
pended  $16,000  and  received  78  new  bcneiiciancg. 

The  contribution  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  of  the  Congregational  clturches  iti  the  United 
States,  to  the  RtlTerent  funds  which  are  sacredly 
appropriated  to  the  e'ducation  of  evangelical  min- 
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i.-ters,  iia.s  during  the  last  year,  amounted  to  One 
Ifundrcd  and  I'oar  Tliousand  Doilars.  Three 
hitrtdred  and  twciiiy-niae  liavo  been  aided  either  in 
their  academical  or  theological  studies.  We  re- 
joice,  and  vvii!  rejoice,  that  so  iimch  has  been  done; 
Vvii  ic  wc  are  cofnitelled  to  sav,  that  ail  the  elibrts 
vv’hicii  have  hitherto  been  made  to  supply  our 
<  e  intry  with  a  learned  and  pious  ministry,  bear 
blit  a  small  proportion  to  titc  want  of  our  rapidly 
increasing  population,  and  to  t!ie  numerous  con- 
;rregations  which  are  springing  up  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.” 

The  following  statement.  c.\tracled  from  the 
last  report  of  tlie  Hoard  of  tiie  Presbyterian  Edu¬ 
cation  Society,  siiow.^  t'le  vigorous  efforts  mad§ 
by  the  Presbyterian  church  to  e.xtend  its  limits. 

“  The  whole  sum  received  from  life  subscriptions 
bvti'iC  Presbvtcriau  Education  Societv  is  ^51,555. 
't’hcy  have  purchased  as  a  seat  of  academical  in¬ 
struction,  Rioomfici  1  Academy,  in  New-Jersey  ; 
and  r*uc  of  their  auxiliaries,  the  Western  Ednea- 
tion  Societv,  has  erected  a  buTldi  ng  for  the  aiccom- 
inodation  of  tiicir  boneheiaries  at  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege,  capable  of  containing  fifty  students,  at  an 
c.xpen.sc  of  more  than  ^5,000. 

“TiiC  whole  number  of  beneficiaries  reported 
to  this  Hoard  by  Presbyteries  and  other  auxilia¬ 
ries  as  having  been  aided  since  May  f  8-.3,  is  about 
230;  and  tlic  wiiole  amount  of  funds  reported  to 
have  been  received  since  tiiat  time,  or  to  be  now 
.in  hand  for  that  puifiose,  e.xceeds  g^O.OOO.” 

“  The  Tlieological  Seminaries  within  the  bounds 
I'f  the  Presbvterian  elmrcli  in  the  United  Stales, 
"  are  1st.  one  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  under  the  care  of 
the  General  Assembly  ;  2d.  one  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva  ;  3d.  one 
at  Jlampdcn  Sydney  College,  in  Virginia,  under 
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lUms  of  fiitelligcnce. 

tl»e  caro  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover;  and  4tij, 
one  at  Maryville,  Tennessee,  under  the  care  of  the 
Synod  of  Tennessee.  Besides  these,  funds  are 
collecting  for  one  in  Ohio,  and  one  in  South  Caro- 
lina.” 

If  to  the  students  in  all  these  Presbyterian  semi- 
Tjaries  we  add  those  in  the  Congregational  semina¬ 
ries  at  Andover  in  Massachusetts,  and  at  New-IIa- 
ven  in  Connecticut,  and  those  in  the  seminary  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  church  at  Brunswick,  A.  J. 
the  ■wljoie  number,  could  we  command  them  all, 
would  ijot  supply  more  than  one  third  of  the  con¬ 
gregations  in  the  Presbylerum  Cliurch  which  are 
now  vacant  :  and  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
students  now  in  tlieso  institutions  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  receive  licensure  in  less  than  three  years. 
It  is  also  to  be  rcmembeied  that  the  Congregation¬ 
al  churches  must  be  e.xpected  to  require  the  ser¬ 
vices  ■  of  most  of  their  sons ;  and  that  in  our 
bounds  at  least  a  thousand  new  congregations 
might  now  be  gathered  were  we  blessed  with  so 
many  active,  zealous,  well  informed  young  minus- 
tens,  who  would  be  willing  to  act  as  missionaries, 
and  receive  a  bare  subsistence  during  the  infancy 
of  their  respective  charges.  With  this  idea  wo 
ought  to  connect  tliat  of  the  rapidly  increasing  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  if  we  would 
form  any  estimate  of  our  future  need  of  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  for  as  an  illustration  i.for.r  natural  in¬ 
crease  and  as  data  for  future  calculation,  wo  state 
that  more  than  ten  thousand  infants  were  last  year 
baptised  in  our  churches;  and  these  probably  were 
not  half  that  were  born  in  our  congregations;  that 
upwards  of 20,000 communicants  w"rcin  ♦wo  years 
preceding  May  last  added  to  our  con-murion;  and 
that  we  now  consist  of  1.3  Synods  and  77  Presby¬ 
teries.  The  whole  number  of  comum.nicants  in  (he 
Jhcsbvtcrian  church  cannot  bo  less  than  150,000.” 


